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Preface 



This document is one of five volumes of technical reports resulting 
from a broad scientific inquiry about television and its impact on the 
viewer. In the spring of 1969, by Congressional request, the DHEW ini- 
tiated a special program under the general auspices of a Surgeon Gener- 
al’s Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social Behavior. 
The major emphasis was to be on an examination of the relationship 
between televised violence and the attitudes and behavior of children. 
During the ensuing two years, more than fifty scientists participated di- 
rectly in this program of research and produced over forty scientific 
reports. 

The reports which are included . in these five volumes are the inde- 
pendent work of the participating researchers. These results have all 
been made available to the Scientific Advisory Committee as evidence 
which the Committee could then evaluate and draw its own conclusions 
in the preparation of its own report. However, this work is of signifi- 
cance in its own right and is being published independently as source 
material for other researchers and for such interest as the general public 
'.may have in these technical reports. 

V In any broad scientific undertaking of this nature, where many indi- 
viduals are involved, a careful balance between collaboration and inde- 
pendence of responsibility must be established. During the two and half 
years that this program of research was active, a constant effort was 
made to protect the scientific independence of the individual investiga- 
tors and, at the same time: I) to foster both cooperation and exchange 
among.the researchers, 2) to develop as much of a total program struc- 
ture as possible, and 3) to permit maximum communication and feed- 
back among the researchers, .the full-time staff responsible for planning 
and implementing the total research program, and the Scientific Adviso- 
ry Committee responsible for the final assessment and evaluation of the 
research. 

This is not the place to describe in detail how that balance of collabo- 
ration and independence was established and maintained. I believe, 
however, that these five volumes of technical reports provide an accu- 
rate and meaningful indication of our success in achieving the goal. The 
reports themselves are the products of the respective authors. They 
have been edited only to insure some comparability of format and to 
delete any excessive redundancies in review of the literature or intro- 
ductory material. In some instances, where a report seemed initially too 
long the author was requested to reduce the report without deleting any 
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critical material. All editing done by staff was submitted for the author’s 
approval. We believe the result has made each of these five volumes a 
more readable and integrated totality than would otherwise be expected 
from a collection of research reports produced under the time con- 
straints of this program. 

In each instance, the integration of the five volumes was further estab- 
lished by the inclusion of an overview paper which attempts to summa- 
rize and relate the papers in that volume. These overview papers are 
also the independent work of the respective authors. 

It would be difficult to convey to the reader the extraordinary efforts 
required by all participants in this research program tobring the endeav- 
orto its published conclusion within the time allotted. Despite that time 
pressure, these volumes demonstrate an unusually high level of both 
productivity and quality for an area of research which has had more than 
its share of complexity and controversy. 

In addition to the work of all persons directly engaged in this program, 
a very large number of individuals at one time or another provided ad- 
vice and guidance to the researchers, to the staff, and to the Scientific 
Advisory Committee. It would be impossible to provide a complete list 
of these additional consultants. The total count is in the hundreds. While 
their names are not visible in these products, their counsel was often a 
very significant factor in the course of an individual piece of research or 
in a decision on the direction of the research program. To all those indi- 
viduals, th ; s program owjes a special debt of gratitude for the collective 
wisdom made available to us. 

And finally, on behalf both of the members of the Scientific Advisory 
Committee and of the staff who served the program, I wish especially to 
express much appreciation to the participating researchers who did the 
work and wrote the reports that contributed the new knowledge con- 
tained in these volumes. 



‘ Eli A. RubinsteirV 
Vice-Chairman, burgeon General’s 
Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Television and Social Behavior 
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Television and Social 
Learning: Some 
Relationships Betweep 
Viewing Violence and 
Behaving Aggressively 
I (Overview) 

Robert M. Liebert 
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A 

What are the effects upon children of observing violent television pro- 
grams? The question is one which has been continually posed since the 
advent of television sets as a common fixture in the American home 
almost two decades ago. Answers to it, based both on simple opinion 
and on research which reflects varying degrees of sophistication and 
appreciation of the complexity of the phenomenon, have ranged from 
confident statements that the medium’s influence is uniformly perni- 
cious to equally glib assertions. that merely watching entertainment fare 
can do little to shape children’s social behavior. 

1 
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2 TELEVISION ANDSOCIAL LEARNING 

Although literally hundreds of studies have been focused directly or 
indirectly on television and its effects upon youngsters since the 1950s, 
the series of investigations recently commissioned by the Television and 
Social Behavior program of the National Institute of Mental Health 
constitutes one of the first systematic and purposefully coordinated at- 
tempts to employ the efforts of a large group of researchers with rele- 
vant expertise and diverse viewpoints. Five of these commissioned pa- 
pers— four experimental reports and a literature review— appear in the 
subsequent chapters of this book. The purpose of the present paper is _ 
to provide a relatively brief overview of the research from which these 
contributions grew, and to identify and consider both the points of 
agreement and the inconsistencies that exist among them. 1 This task can 
best be served by beginning with synopses of the theoretical and meth: 
odological questions which relate to the study of television and aggres- 
sion. ‘ 

The scientific issue most fundamentally related to the particular ques- 
tion of the effects of television revolves around the nature of observa- 
tional learning , i.e., the way in which the behavior of children (and 
adults) changes as a functioh of exposure to the behavior of others. 
Thus, it is to basic and applied research and theory in this area that we 
will first turn our attention. 

Regardless of their particular theoretical affiliations, investigators in- 
terested in socialization have virtually all acknowledged that a child’s ’ 
values, knowledge, and behavior may be developed and molded, at least 
in part, by observational learning. Specifically, research studies have 
shown that the simple observation of others can be very potent in chang- 
ing such widely varied aspects of social behavior as a child’s willingness 
to aid others (e.g., Rosenhan and White, 1967), his ability to display selfv- 
control (e.g., Bandura and Mischel, 1965), and his learning of languagSL, 
rules (e.g., Liebert, Odom, Hill, and Huff, 1969). Young children’s ob- 
servation of others on film has beftn shown to produce an impressive 
level of learning of unfamiliar behaviors (Coates and Hartup, 1969), to 
increase,children’s sharing (Bryan andWalbek, 1970), and to markedly 
reduce phobic reactions (Bandura and Menlove, 1968; Hill, Liebert, and 
Mott, 1968). 

This list represents only a few examples from the impressive body of 
evidence which suggests that learning by observation is a critical aspect 
of the social learning processes through which the child is informed 
about the world around him and molded into an adult member of his so- 
ciety (Bandura, 1969; Bryan and Schwartz, 1971; Liebert and Spiegler, 
1970). It is therefore understandable that- professionals and laymen 
alike have become increasingly interested in and concerned about deter- 
mining the nature and extent to which such social learning occurs as a 
function of television viewing by children. 
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A number of different types of phenomena may, and have been, sub- 
sumed under the general classification of observational learning. Thus, 
in order to avoid confusion regarding the terms used, a series of defini- 
tions is provided below (cf. Liebert and Spiegler, 1970). These defini- 
tions will be employed consistently in the remainder cf this paper and 
may prove helpful in clarifying both the factual and the theoretical is- 
sues which must be addressed periodically as we proceed. • 

Modeling. Modeling refers to the observed behavior, of others, 
whether presented through direct demonstrations or through films, tele- 
vision, or stories which are heard or read. When modeling cues are pre- 
sented by direct exposure to other persons, the phenomenon has typical- 
ly been referred to as live modeling, while the behavior of others as ob- 
served in movies, television, and other representative media is usually 
considered to fall in the general category of symbolic modeling. 

Observational learning. Any and all of the demonstrated 
consequences of exposure to modeling will be subsumed under the term 
observational learning. Observational learning can take several 
different forms and may therefore be measured in a number of different 
ways, depending upon the interests of a particular investigator or the 
nature of a particular issue. 

Acquisition vs. acceptance. The broadest distinction among the var- 
ious forms of observational learning, introduced by .Albert Bandura and 
Richard Walters (1963) almost a decade ago, is between acquisition or 
the ability To reproduce previously unfamiliar acts as a function of ob- 
servational learning and the subsequent acceptance and spontaneous 
performance of behaviprs,.that are the same as, or similar to, those 
which have been" observed. A child may observe and remember a partic- 
ular adult’s manner of speech, the particular expressions which he uses, 
or the novel forms of helping (or hurting) others which the exemplar dis- 
plays without necessarily adopting any of these characteristics. None- 
theless, if the observer can reproduce dr. describe the behavior be has 
witnessed (for example, when asked to do so), then the most basic form 
of observational learning, the acquisition of new behaviors, has oc- 
curred. JM- 

The possibility that behavior can be' acquired observation allyana re- 
tained, without necessarily beingperformed immediately, has important 
implications for our understanding -of the effects of both television and 
other ob servatipnal learning opportunities. If a child has learned some 
new behavior, then he pearly possesses the potential to produce it if (or 
when) he finds himself in a situation in which such a performance ap- 
pears to be desirable^ useful, or likely to serve "his own purposes. Thus, 
although learning does not necessarily lead to action, it does make 
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possible the performance of otherwise unavailable forms of social res- 
ponses. Exposure to novel modeling, cues therefore changes the poten- 
tial range of activities which a child may display when stressed, for 
example, or provoked, or called upon to act in a situation where these 
otherwise dormant skills appear to become potentially useful. 

Finally, it should be noted that acceptance of another’s behavior as a 
guide for one’s own does not necessarily imply an increase in similarity 
between the behavior of the model and that of the observer. The child 
who sees a pieer burned by a hot stove will typically become less likely to 
touch the dangerous appliance than previously; he accepts the exem- 
plar’s actions and consequences as a^uide for whathe should nor do. 

Direct imitative effects vs. inhibition-disinhibition. Many observation- 
ally learned behaviors do lead to acceptance, either immediately or 
when environmental conditions are conducive. Researchers have noted 
two related but distinguishable kinds of imitative performance: direct 
imitative effects and inhibition or disinhibition effects. The concept of 
direct imitation refers to whether the observer endeavors to exactly re- 
produce or mimic the behavior which he has observed. A child who re- 
peats exactly some of the expressions used by his father, and a child 
who precisely matches the kicking, hitting, and other forms of attack 
against a plastic Bobo doll which he has seen displayed in a brief movie, 
are both showing direct imitative effects. Likewise, the child in our ear- 
lier example who now avoids the stove is engaging in direct counter 
imitation. ? 

In contrast, the inhibition-disinhibition dimension refers to the per- 
formance of behaviors which fall in the same general class as those ob- 
served, but may be different in virtually all particulars . 2 Thus, for exam- 
ple, a child who sees his parent donate money to a charity and subse- 
quently becomes more likely to share chocolate cake with his little sis- 
ter is showing a disinhibition (or response facilitation) regarding the 
class of sharing. 

Inhibition as a function of observational learning represents the other 
side of the coin from disinhibition. For example, the child who, on the 
first day of class in the third grade, sees that the new teacher punishes 
one of his classmates sharply for adamantly announcing his refusal to 
comply with a particular request, may subsequently become less likely 
to turn in his first homework assignment late. Failing to turn in home- 
work on time and speaking out inappropriately in class are hardly identi- 
cal behaviors in terms of the particular acts which they involve. Howev- 
er, they fall into a common class of behavior^-disobedience to the dic- 
tates of the teacher— and thus the behavior of the observer may be 
traced to the behavior of (and subsequent consequences to) the model. 
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. Integration of processes: the three stages of 
observationallearning 

The processes of observational learning outlined above may now be 
seen to involve three stages: 1) the observer must be exposed to model- 
ing cues; 2) he must acquire and be able to reproduce what he has seen 
*or heard; 3) he may or may not accept the model’s behavior as a guide 
-for his own actions. Thus, step 3 may be manifested in imitative effects 
(i.e., the observer’ s'behavior becomes more like that of the model than 
previously), which can involve either direct imitation, or disinhibition, 
or both. Alternatively, the effects of modeling may produce counterimi- 
tative effects (direct counterimitation or inhibition). Finally, exposure 
and acquisition can occur without leading to acceptance, a result which 
may be thought of as nonimitation. These steps, and the alternatives 
involved at each of them , are shown graphically in Figure 1 . 
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Figure 1, The three stages of observational learning 
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Figure 1 also suggests that children’s exposure to aggressive televi- 
sion programming, a situation in which observational learning may po- 
tentially occur, may have a number of different effects. Evidence of 
each of the possibilities shown is available. However, before we con- 
sider these substantive findings, it will be helpful to distinguish among 
the methods which have been employed to obtain them. 

Research approaches to the study of television 
and aggression 

Three somewhat different research strategies, each with strengths and 
weaknesses, have been employed to explore the question of the effects 
of television upon children: survey techniques, correlational studies, 
and experimental investigations. 

Surveys. The survey technique typically involves identifying a rela- 
tively large sample of persons (usually several hundred respondents or 
more), preferably representative of the population at large in terms of 
age socioeconomic and ethnic backgrounds, and systematically obtain- 
ing questionnaire information about such things as the frequency with 
which they (or their children) watch television , an indication of favorite 
programs, and so on. Surveys can also be used to determine the nature 
and contents of television’s offerings, bi the latter category falls the ex- 
tensive and sophisticated surveys of George Gerbner (1968, 1971), 
which have provided valuable information on the amount and nature of 
current television. 

Like all other research efforts, surveys vary in sophistication and in 
the degree to which we can be confident that their samples reflect the 
larger population (of children., of programs) which they are designed to 
probe. A paper by LoSciuto (1971) provides some excellent comments 
on the criteria and difficulties which characterize this approach. Briefly, 
it is important that the sample surveyed should be appropriately repre- 
sentative of the population , large enough that descriptions of the sample 
will closely approximate those of the population, and tapped in such a 
manner as to minimize the probability that the information-gathering 
process will bias the information obtained (cf. Neale and Liebert, in 
press). . , . * ■ 

Correlational studies. Correlation, as the name implies, deals with the 
co- or joint relationship between two or more variables. The method is 
ideally suited to'answering questions of the* form: “Do variable X and 
variable Y go together or vary together?” Such^questions have often 
been asked about television and aggression. Arq children who watch a 
lot of violent television more aggressive than those who watch less? Is 
the social class of the child’s parents related to the amount or kind of 
programs he watches? Are boys more likely to be influenced by aggres- 
sive television programs than girls? 3 
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The correlational method is characterized by the fact that all subjects 
are observed under identical (or nearly identical) conditions. The mea- 
surements themselves involve preexisting characteristics of the partici- 
pants, so that no effort is made to manipulate or control the events to 
which they are exposed. While this last characteristic appears, at first 
blush, to bean advantage, it is, in fact, the method’s most serious draw- 
back. Without systematically varying the conditions to which subjects 
are exposed, it is usually not possible to draw causal inferences. A sub- 
stantial correlation between two variables means that each can be “pre- 
dicted” from the other statistically, but it does not tell us whether either 
is the cause of the other. There is, for example, a high positive correla- 
tion between the number of churches in a city and the number of crimes 
committed in that city; the more churches a city has, the. more crimes 
are committed. Does this mean that religion fosters crime? Certainly 
not. That crime fosters religion? Unlikely. The correlation is due to a 
third variable — population — which leads to an increase in both churches 
and crime. Or consider the possibility of a positive relationship between 
the amount of aggressive television which a child watches and the de- 
gree to which he behaves aggressively in life situations. From such a 
correlation it might be argued that youngsters who observe aggressive 
television become more likely to aggress as a result of the television fare 
to which they are exposed — that is, that the television programs cause 
the aggressive behavior to some degree. This argument may be true, but 
not as a logical inference from the observed relationship. 

It is possible that some children are both more likely to be aggressive 
in their own behavior anymore likely to enjoy watching aggressive pro- 
grams than others, due to some unidentified “third variable.” If this 
were the case, aggressive children would not be expected to become less 
aggressive by a change in their television diets, nor would relatively 
unaggressive children become more aggressive as a function of in- 
creased exposure to such programming. It is therefore vital that correla- 
tional results be supplemented by research which permits logical infer- 
ences about causal relationships in order to determine whether a consist- 
ent pattern emerges. For this purpose, the researcher and critic must 
turn to experimental investigations. 

Experimental investigations. In an experimental investigation all sub- 
jects are treated alike except for differential exposure to one or more 
manipulated events or independent variables. They are subsequently 
tested on one or more measures (referred to as dependent variables 
which are expected to be controlled by or to depend upon the indepen- 
dent variable. If the subjects are assigned to groups randomly (so that 
each person had an equal chance of being in any treatment group) or if 
possible initial differences are otherwise controlled or cancelled out, 
then the investigator can conclude that the differences in the indepen- 
dent variable (or treatment) caused or produced differences on the 
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dependent variable(s). For this reason, experimental research is widely 
considered to be the most powerful research tool in the social sciences. 

Exposure to aggressive modeling through 
television 

The question of children’s exposure to’aggressive modeling through 
television may be considered in terms of two components: 1) How much 
of available television fare provides such modeling? 2) How much time 
do children spend in exposure to such content? Excellent survey re- 
search conducted under the auspices of NIMH appears to provide rela- 
tively clear answers to both these questions. 

Frequency of violent content on the commercial networks. Gerbner 
(1971), .studied the frequency of overt physical violence during prime 
time and Saturday morning network programs during the fall of 1969 and 
compared these data with similar 1967 and 1968 studies which he had 
conducted for the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence. He found that in 1969, as in earlier years, “about eight in 
ten plays still contained violence, and the frequency of violent episodes 
was still about five per play and nearly eight per hour.” The violence 
index (Gerbner’ s overall measure of the frequency with which violent 
acts are portrayed) actually rose for one of the networks, NBC, from 
1968 to 1969. 

Further, since our primary concern is in programs which are likely to 
be of particular interest to children, it is especially important to note that 
cartoons, the most violent of programs in 1967, increased their lead in 
1969. 

Frequency with which children are exposed to violent content. Lyle 
and Hoffman (1971) conducted an extensive survey of media use among 
more than one thousand children from widely varied backgrounds. They 
concluded that “television saturation was almost total; only two percent 
of the students stated that there was not a working TV set in their 
home.” Their data also show that more than one-third of the first grad- 
ers are still watching television at 8:30 p.m. on weeknights, and more 
than one-half of the sixth graders are doing so. Likewise, Stein and 
Friedrich (1971, this volume) report that, in their sample, television 
watching was reported to‘be among the children’s most frequent waking 
activities. Lesser (1970) has argued that a child born today will, by the 
age of 18, have spent more of his life watching television than in any 
other single activity except sleep. 

The pervasiveness - of television can be seen even more clearly by 
moving from percentage figures to absolute numbers. McIntyre and 
Teevan (1971), citing the Violence Commission, staff reports of 1969, . 
remind us that “on one Monday during the period covered, over five 
million children under the age of. 12 . . . were still watching between 
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10:30 and 11:00 p.m. . . .” They also point to the commission’s observa- 
tions that ’’there is a great deal of violent content available, at all times 
of the day, for all manner of intended audience,” that “the presentation 
of violence is typically as a means of achieving virtually any type of 
goal,” and that ’’the use of violence, whether sanctioned or not, is likely 
to be a successful means of obtaining such goals.” 

Moreover, high-violence programs are among young children’s favor- 
ites. In the Lyle and Hoffman report, for example, first grade children 
were found to prefer programs of the sort heavily saturated with vio- 
lence. Twenty-four percent of the children said that cartoons were their 
favorite type of program, while another 13 percent selected detective 
and “hip adventure” programs as their favorites. A similar pattern was 
found in Stein et al.’s (1971) study of preschoolers, whose parents re- 
ported that they watched cartoons an average of more than seven hours 
per week. Even adult violent programs were watched more than a full 
hour per week by these three- to five-year old children. 

Clearly, the first stage of the observational learning of aggression 
from television, exposure, does occur. At this writing, there appears to 
be no question that violent television fare is available in overwhelming 
abundance and that children do watch these programs both frequently 
\ and regularly. It is to the second stage, acquisition, that we must turn 
next. 

Acquisition 

No one would doubt that children can learn novel forms of behavior — 
both words and actions — from simply watching others. It is, however, 
only through systematic research that we are able to see the degree to 
which this form of learning is effectively mediated by television and tele- 
vision-like formats. 

As Stevenson (1971, this volume), in his review of the effects of tele- 
vision on preschool children has observed,. the Ball and Bogatz (1970) 
evaluation of the instructional effectiveness of Sesame Street provides 
one of the most comprehensive demonstrations of young children’s 
acquisition of knowledge from television. The conclusion drawn by 
these writers is one with implications both for the learning of aggression 
from television and also for the more appetizing prospect of using posi- 
tive television fare for instructional purposes: ”. . . television has been 
shown to work extremely well as a teaching medium. It achieved this 
result [referring to Sesame Street] not only in learnings that involve sim- 
ply association (for example, naming letters) but also in learning that 
involves complex cognitive processes (sorting and classifying) . . .” 

Studies designed to show that brief exposure to novel aggressive be- 
haviors can lead to their acquisition by quite young children have uni- 
formly shown that this influence is potent indeed (Bandura, 1965; Ban- 
dura, Ross, and Ross, 1963a; Hicks, 1965). In one such study, for 
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example, 88 percent of the subjects (3-5 y\ar old boys and girls) dis- 
played imitative aggression of novel modeled' acts even though they had 
not been asked to do so and were free to play with attractive , non aggres- 
sive toys such as a tea set, crayons, cars and trucks, plastic farm ani- 
mals, and the like. 

Particularly striking is tjie degree to which some of the subjects ap- 
peared to be virtually “carbon copies” of the aggressiye models whom 
they had observed. Photographs taken by Bandura and his associates 
illustrating these imitative effects are shown in Figure 2. The topmost 
frames show the female model’s performance of four novel aggressive 
responses while the middle and bottom frames respectively depict a 
(male and a female subject spontaneously reproducing the behaviors 
which they had seen earlier on film. 




Courtesy of Or. Albert Bandura 

Figure 2: Photographs from the film Social Learning of Aggression Through imitation of 
Aggressive Models, illustrating children's acquisition of aggressive responses^ 
through observational learning. 

Further, there is evidence that behavior acquired in this way may be 
recalled for long periods of time, as evidenced by delayed retests of 
acquisition. Hicks (1965) found that subjects shown a simulated televi- 
sion program similar to those used by Bandura and his associates 
showed substantial acquisition of these behaviors after a single viewing; 
this acquisition was still in evidence when they were tested again, with- 
out further exposure, six months later. In a second study by the same , 
author (Hicks, 1968), about 40 percent of the aggressive responses were 
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found to be retained for a period of eight months. On the basis of these 
data, it is relatively easy to concur with Goranson’s (1969) conclusion 
that novel aggressive behaviors can be learned from television and, with 
even limited practice, be retained for impressively long periods of time. 

Since these studies typically involved inanimate rather than human 
victims, and have been mistakenly criticized for employing this strategy, 
it may be helpful to note their rationale explicitly. Bandura (1969) has 
explained the strategy this way : 

A social-learning theory of aggression distinguishes the acqusition of instru- 
mental responses that have destructive or pain-producing potential from the 
conditions governing their subsequent performance. Aggressive response 
patterns are characteristically acquired under nonfrustrating conditions in 
the absence of injurious intent and often toward inanimate objects. Thus, for 
example, military recruits acquire and perfect combat skills through many 
hours of target practice and simulated skirmishes; boxers develop hurtful 
pummeling abili:ies by using punching bags and sparring partners whom they 
do not necessarily intend to hurt; and huntsmen acquire the basic rudiments 
of hunting by shooting at inanimate targets before they go out in search of 
game. Indeed, if aggressive repertoires were taught only while individuals 
were hostilely aroused and entertained injurious designs, many of the tutors 
and learners would probably be maimed during the acquisition phase. 

Recall of particular physical acts must, however, be distinguished 
from the acquisition and recall of the somewhat more subtle plot themes 
and relationships which characterize televised stories. In order to ex- 
plore an aspect of this latter issue, Leifer and Roberts (1971, in this vol- 
ume) studied age differences in children’s understanding of aggression 
which they observed on television. Almost 300 subjects served in their 
experiment, including kindergarteners, third graders, sixth graders, 
ninth graders, and twelfth graders. The primary purpose of this study 
was to identify age differences in children’s understanding of the mo- 
tives and consequences which attended aggressive acts. Striking age 
differences were obtained, showing that understanding of motives and 
consequences increases with age. Specifically, as Leifer and Roberts 
note: “Kindergarteners could answer only about one-third of the ques- 
tions about either motives or consequences, third graders only about; 
one-half, and twelfth graders about 95 percent. Hence the younger sub- 
jects, by our measures, are not taking in, or retaining, much of the infor- 
mation about motives and consequences in a television program.” 

The Leifer and Roberts data are consistent with the findings of Stein 
(1971, in this volume), which show that preschool children were able to 
remember some of the characters and details of the programs which 
they werb shown in her experimental field study (to be discussed in de- 
tail in a later section) but that their recall was very far from'perfect. 
x These data seem to show that children will fail to recall much of the 
“nonaction” detail in a particular sequence which they have observed 
only once. 

Stevenson (1971, in this volume) has noted that enduring recall of 
such materials would probably be most likely for young children if the 
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Stoh^rv w hiC V hC • h ? d ' S eXp0s/ed P roduces emotional responses, if 

tne observed content 1C H ’ __ F . ’ “ 



j i . “ tuvum.cs emotional responses, if 

' S * sc " ssed »'; h others, or if a common theme is 

SSS cond,tlons met when cbfldre ” wa,ch a «- 

em °i“\ and .? ndSleJ '< 197l » haVe ex P ,ored lhe relationship between 

orchM a r/S'° nS and pr0 . 8ranl l“ d four- and Sve-year- 

d m ' dr a obser ^ e a vane 'y of program's, including one containing 
tan y trwte nt^and one containing cartodti violence, as well as cartoon 

P , r08rams Wl , ,h ”o Y'o le "t episodes. Galvanic skin responses 
‘ ? f , em ° tlonal reactivity) revealed that the violent programs, 
and p a jncularly the one containing human violence, produced more 
emotional responses than did the nonviolent programs. Moreover, (and 
pa ticular interest in terms of the , acquisition issue), the children 

reCal1 ° f the conte “ ,s °f the violence programs. In 
..jYf 1, reoall °f*the human violence or cartoon violence programs was sia- 

teraction belte ^ ha ” ,hat of ,he Program showing nonviolent human in. 

teSoTo P ro»rlm!’ e 5eCOn u PO ! nt ' Lyle and Hoftman 097D found that 
T" " s ' on Programs were subordinate only to school as a topic of dicus- 
sion among Youngsters. F ua 

Finally regarding Stevenson’s third point, we may ask, “To what 
repeated themes and lessons are viewers of violent programs exposed?” 
uerbner (1971) has answered lucidly: 

.w be a u le 10 hit hard and ,0 s,rike terror in the hearts of one’s opponents— 

* ov^- , »v!i e hv >ne K<? U,n * M 2* C ^.' l i C chips are dowh - The battered hero triumphs 
K by bd J“ n8 * e bad 8U V in th eend. The last man to hit the dust 
kfflfe .h« ®h n ° f Charac l er and caus f • Hurtir »« « 4 test bf virtue, and 
“ft «f h .K r i* measure . of man - LossW We. Hmb.br mind, any dimi- 

KSi,v f «£l \ f K ee 2°1? ? f a , C V 0n ’ are the wa8es of weakness or sin in the 
symboljc shorthand of ritual drama. . . .The typical plot ends by reaching a 

reassuring and usually foregone conclusion . . .” 

The data reviewed in this section suggest that children are likely to 
acquire, with the level of repeated exposure which takes place, a good 
deal of the aggressive repertoire that they see in televised violence In 
fact, by virtue of their popularity and their ability to evoke emotional 
responses .programs containing violence appear particularly likely to be 
learned and retained from televised observational experience. Thus it is 
not surprising that what Goran son (1969) has referred to as the “re- 
sponse forms” of aggression can be reproduced by observers easily and 
with a remarkable degree of fidelity. \ y 

nJv h l^ 8ree -° W l! ich cl ? i i dr . en are a «entive to or learn from the com- 
plex and occasionally sophisticated nuances of plot, intrigue, and\ verbal 
aggression in the more “adult” type of crime dramas is not yet well un- 
derstood. A full grasp of these procedures would require systematically 
varying the characteristics of otherwise unfamiliar inputs and then e X y 
ploring then recall and retention across various time periods: Research 
of this,type would be extremely valuable theoretically and could plajUn 
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important subsequent role in the development of television programs 
which are designed to teach substantive material and prosocial lessons, 
an appetizing possibility hinted at both in Stevenson’s paper and in the 
findings of Stein and Friedrich about the facilitation of prosocial and 
self-control behavior by Misterogers Neighborhood 

However, notwithstanding the preceding qualifications, it is clear that 
children can and do acquire aggressive behaviors from the type of televi- 
sion fare which is currently available. But the question of whether they 

accept this material as a guide for their own actions remains. 

* ^ 

Acceptance 

Results reviewed in the foregoing sections clearly show that children 
in our society/ are exposed to a substantial amount of modeled aggres- 
sion on television, and that repeated expbsure to this fare is likely to 
lead to acquisition of both novel aggressive responses and the percep- 
tion that aggression is often a potent interpersonal technique for serving 
one’s own ends. The remaining, and perhaps most important, question is 
the degree to which children accept and utilize information which they 
have gathered in this way in a variety of performance situations. 

Direct imitative and counterimitative effects. Following the theoreti- 
cal distinctions advanced earlier, our discussion begins with studies of 
direct imitative and counterimitative effects. There are at least a few 
instances of direct imitation in naturalistic situations which have been 
truly unfortunate, such as a lad who was stabbed while he and his 
friends reenacted, sc^jiesfrom the movie Rebel Without a Cause which 
they had seen on a televiston rerun {San Francisco Chronicle, 1961), or 
the youngster who doctored the fainily dinner with ground glass after 
observing this tactic used successfully on a television crime show 
(Schramm, Lyle, and Pa?ker, 1961). A more general (if less dramatic) 
influence of televised aggression upon direct imitation can be seen from 
experimental studies conducted in the laboratory . ' 

A study by Bandhra (1965) is among the most important for a theoreti- 
cal understanding of the nature of direct imitative effects. Bandura had 
children watch a.riodel perform a series of aggressive acts against a 
plastic Bobo doll clown. (5ne group observed the model rewarded for 
this behavior, one observed the model receive no consequences, and 
one observed the model punished. When the children were subsequently 
put in a play situation, those who saw the model rewarded or perform 
without consequences showed a high level - of direct imitation. Not sur- 
prisingly, those who observed the punished model, .in, contrast to the 
other groups, showed relatively few imitative aggressive- responses (that 
is, showed counterimitation). Nonetheless, when children in all groups 
were subsequently asked by the experimenter to reproduce as many of 
the model’s aggressive acts as they could, and were offered attractive 
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incentives for doing so, the previously observed effects of vicarious 
consequences were entirely eliminated and^ll groups showed a remark- 
ably high and uniform degree of learning. ' 

Data -like the foregoing suggest that when conditions favor activating 
observationally learned responses into performance, the livelihood of 
. this performance’s occurring will not be diminished by the pnS&^nce of 
vicarious punishment at the time -of observational learning. This evi- 
dence may .successfully rebut the argument; made by spokesmen foi'the 
mass media, that.tlie depiction of violence has no harmful effects on 
young observers as long as iris ultimately punished. In the light of re- 
peated demonstrations that vicarious punishment does not impede the 
learning or recall of aggressive acts (cf. Lieberfand Fernandez, 1970), it 
appears that these violent offerings can still have profound effects on the 
behavior* of the viewers by teaching more aggressive responses. 

Equally impressive are childi^t’s responses to questions regarding 
direct imitation. When' Lyle and Hoffman (1971) disked first graders 
whether they had evOr copied what they had seen on television, more 
than 60 percent said they had done so. Moreover, when they we^e asked 
to indicate the type of program whtfh they, imitated in play activities, 
qdventure shows (such as Batman) led the list. Not surprisingly, these 
imitative activities were largely interpersonal in character; the children 
werfe much more, likely to use television programs as a guide for their 
play activities when playing with friends than when playing alone . 

; A recent experiment by Martin, Gelfand, and Hartmann (1970) sug- 
gests why adults may ofteq not be witness t<yhe direct imitation of ag- 
gressive modeling. These investigators exposed children to an aggres- 
sive model and then put .them in a situation wlflere aggressive play was 
pos.sijble. Some ^children performed in the presence of adults, some in • 
the presence of peers, and some alone. The general pattern of results 
disclosed thht the presence plan Adult reduced the amount of aggression 
but that the presence of a same^sexed peer increased, aggression , rela- 
tive to the control grpup. Thus, in life situations', the most powerful 
effects of aggressive modeling may occur under circumstances where 
they cannot tys observed b.y parents or other adults. Goranson (1969), 
citing earlier studies, reached a similar conclusion: . . parental eval- 

uation or instruction regarding the permissibility of aggression seen in" 
media can be effective in controlling aggression imitation, but this com- 
munication may be irrelevant-when adults are not later present to moni- 
tor the child’s behavior.” 

’That direct imitative effects after observing aggression may occur for 
more than just the .type of play activities described above, is indicated 
by tfie results of several recent experiments. In the first of these (Han- 
ratty, Liebert, Morris, and Fernandez, 1969), four- and five-year-old 
boys from;a Sunday school kindergarten served as subjects Half the 
^subjects observed a two-and-one-hatf -minute color sound film in which 
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an adult male model aggressed against a human down. The behavior 
displayed by this symbolic model included sharp and unprovoked verbal 
nfsults^o the clown, shooting at the clown with a toy machine gun, and 
'oeatirtg the clown vigorously withaplastic mallet. Half thegroup saw no 
such film. 



Thereafter, half of the subjects in each of these groups were permit- 
ted to play in a research room, where they found a human clown stand- 
ing idly, as well as a mallet and a toy gun. The remaining children were 
placed in a comparable situation, except ttyat they found a plastic Bobo 
doll rather than a human. The children wdre left in this situation for ten 
minutes, during which time their aggressive responses toward the 
clown, plastic or human, were recorded/ Not surprisingly, the brief film 
* did increase children’s aggression against the inflated Bobo. However, 
regardless of whether the children had seen the aggressive film or not, 
the majority of those who were placed with the plastic toy exhibited 
some aggressive action. In contrast, of the children who had not ob- 
served the movie, none engaged in any sort of aggressive behavior to- 
ward the human clown. There are,; of course, strong inhibitions for ag- 
gressing against a human being, even one who is attired as a clown, and 
there was no provocation for doiiig so. Nonetheless, observation of the 
aggressive movie did elicit physical assaults against the human clown, 
including at least one swat with; the, mallet which was hard enough that 
the victim showed a red mark o if her arm several hours later. a 

o ! 

in a second experiment (Hanratty, 1969), it°was again found that a film 
of this type, without other provocation, would lead children to physical- 
ly assault a human victim. Moreover, such aggression was displayed by 
both boys and girls (only boysjhad participated in the first experiment) 
and for films in which both an eight-year-old boy and an adult served as 
models. This finding has been essentially replicated a third and a fourth 
time with somewhat older bojjs (Hanratty, O’Neal, and Siilzer, 1971; 
Savitsky, Rogers, Izard, and Liebert, 1971), although in the Hanratty et 
al. (1971) study, frustration did interact with modeling for these older 
and perhaps more inhibited observers. 

Since direct imitative effects definitionally require a circumstance vir- 
tually identical to the one observed, it has been argued that they are less 
important, from a social point of view, than inhibitory and disinhibitory 
effects. However, it is preciselylin this last category that the greatest 
controversy has raged regarding Ihe adequacy and interpretation of re- 
search results. This is also the arefi in which greatest research emphasis 
has recently been placed — as evidenced by the fact that all four original 
studies appearing in. the present volume, and almost half of all of the 
studies 'sponsored by NIMH, sought evidence about the inhibitory or 
disinhibitory effects of observing aggressive television in terms of a will- 
ingness to aggress against other, persons. \ 
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Inhibitory and disinhibitory effects: correlational studies. Several re- 
cently completed correlational studies bear directly on the possibility of 
a relationship between the amount of violence a child observes and the 
amount of aggressive behavior which he displays in naturalistic situa- 
tions. 

Working with adolescent subjects, McIntyre and Teevan (1971) found 
a relatively small but consistent' relationship between objective ratings 
of the amount of violence on programs which youngsters reported 
watching and deviant^behavior as measured by a variety of indices. 
Interestingly, this relationship becomes somewhat stronger if the degree 
of violence of the television programs is assessed by the subject’s own 
perceptions than if it is assessed by objective ratings. Likewise, these 
investigators found a positive relationship between the violence rating 
of the subject’s favorite programs and the degree to which they 
expressed approval of violence. Further, while violence. was more likely 
to be approved if it had been rewarded than if it had been punished, 
McIntyre and Teevan point out that “whether the characters were 
viewed as behaving the way people ought to act has no effect on the 
frequency of approval.” They specifically note: 

Those adolescents whose favorite programs are more violent more frequent- 
ly approve of a teenage boy punching or knifing another teenage boy. If the 
favorite program is described as depicting violehce as a means to an end, or 
violence rewarded, teen violence is approved mpre often than if the program 
were not so described. Whether or not the ^fogram “shows the way people 
ought to apt** does not influence frequency of approval. 

In another NIMH-sponsored correlational study, Dominick and 
Greenberg (1971) determined, through the use of a questionnaire .tech- 
nique, the amount of exposure to television violence for 434 fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade boys enrolled in Michigan public schools during 
the spring of 1970. Evaluation of the violent content of the programs^ 
themselves was based on earlier analyses of newspaper and magazine 
critics(see Greenberg and Gordon, 1971). Exposure was then related to 
the boys’ approval of and willingness to use violence, as measured by 
the items drawn from the Sears Antisocial Aggression scale (1961) and 
the Buss-Durkee Hostility Inventory (Buss, 1957) respectively. Mea- 
sures were also obtained of the degree to which the boys perceived vio- 
lence as effective and the degree to which they suggested violent solu- 
tions to conflict situations when presented with open-ended questions. 
In this investigation, specific predictions regarding interactions be- 
tween family attitudes and social class on the one hand, and exposure to 
violent content on television on the other hand, had been advanced. 
Consistent with predictions, exposure to aggressive television was relat- 
ed to the boys’ stated willingness to use violence and to their percep- 
tions of its effectiveness when used. The direction of these influences 
was consistent with hypotheses; higher exposure was associated with -■ 
greater approval. 
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As Dominick and-Gt^enberg note, one of the most intriguing aspects 
~of their findings is the tendency' for violent exposure to be more often 
associated with violent attitudes for middle-class than for lower-class 

t • 

youngsters. It is the case, however, that when the home environment is 
weak in efforts to control the development of aggressive attitudes, then 
the relationship between exposure to violence on television and the 
child’s own attitudes become stronger. In the investigators’ own words: 

. .for relatively Vverage children from average home environments, 
continued exposure to violence is positively related to acceptance of 
aggression as a^node of behavior. When the home environment also 
tends to ignore the cnild’ s development of aggressive attitudes, this rela- 
tion ship is even more substantial and perhaps more critical.” 

Dominick and Greenberg used the same methods to relate television 
violence and aggressive attitudes for girls. The results closely paralleled 
those for boys, with exposure fo such aggressive fare making a "consist- 
ent independent contribution to the child’s notions about violence. The 
greater the level of exposure to television violence, the more the child 
was willing to use violence, to suggest it as a solution to conflict, and to 
perceive it as effective.” , 

In yet another correlational study conducted for the Television and 
Social Behavior program, McLeod, Atkin, and Chaffee (1971) examined 
the relationship between viewing of televised violence and a variety of 
measures of aggressive behavior in two relatively large samples of ado- 
lescents, one in Maryland and another in Wisconsin. The study is note- 
worthy for its careful consideration of multiple correlations among a 
variety of predictor variables and for reports of internal consistency 
among all the measures employed. The outcome of these correlational 
studies may be summarized in the authors’ own words: 

Our research shows that among both boys and girls at two grade levels [junior 
high and senior high] the more the child watches violent television fare, the 
more aggressive he is likely to be as measured by a variety of self-report mea- 
sures. . . .Partialing out (total) viewing time slightly reduces the positive corre- 
lations of violence viewing and aggressive behavior in most cases, but the basic 
result is the same as for the raw correlations . : . .Similarly, the partialing out 
of socioeconomic status and school performance dpeshot alter the basic pattern 
of raw correlations. . . .We may conclude, then, that adolescents viewing high 
levels of violent content on televisioir tend to have high levels of aggressive be- 
havior, regardless of television viewing time, socioeconomic status, or school 
performance. These partials appear to rule' out as alternative explanations sim- 
ple television exposure, social status and general competence as a student. 

A particularly sophisticated ..correlational study of television and 
aggression was undertaken by Lefkowitz, Eron, Walder (j and Huesmann 
(1971). The Lefkowitz et al . report is based on a longitudinal study of the 
entire population of children of a particular age in a rural New York 
county and involved approximately 900 youngsters. Designed fr, m the 
outset to relate children’s aggressive behavior to various familial, social, 
and experimental factors which might influence it, these investigators 
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employed a peer measurement technique of aggression (focusing 
exclusively upon acts which would harm or irritate other persons). The 
measurement instrument has been amplv researched (Walder, Abelson, 
Eron, Banta, and Laulicht, 1961) and accepted by investigators of 
different theoretical persuasions (e.g., Feshbach and Singer, 1971). 

The first measures obtained in this study of television and aggression 
revealed a significant relationship, for male subjects, between the 
amount of television violence which they watched in the third grade and 
independently assessed peer ratings of aggression in the classroom at 
that time (Eron, 1963). This correlational finding was later replicated 
with a different Siam pie— eighth-grade boys and girls in an urban city in 
the South. 

Lefkowitz et al. recently completed the longitudinal phase of their 

• study by obtaining data 3 from more than 400 of the youngsters whom 
they hTad studied ten years earlier. The measures obtained included peer 

# ratings of aggression at this age,‘ self-reports of aggression in an 

* interview, and self-reports of various aspects of television viewing. The 

results of this ten-year followup showed that (but again only for boys) 
amount of aggression watched in the third grade was significantly related 
to peer ratings of aggression at age 19.* " 

Additionally, using a sophisticated approach technically referred to as 
a cross-lagged panel design, Lefkowitz et al. showed that their findings 
provide stronger evidence for a capsal relationship than is usually avail- 
able from correlational studies. To understand the basic logic behind 
this approach, 4 consider the possibility, raised in our earlier discussion 
of correlation studies, that a relationship will appear between overt ag- 
gression and preferences for aggressive television simply because per- 
sons who are more willing to use aggression themselves are also more 
likely to enjoy seeing it used by others in television dramas. This is an 
important “rival hypothesis” to the notion that seeing aggressive televi- 
sion causes aggressive behavior. However, if the rival hypothesis were 
correct, preferences for aggressive television at age 19 in the Lefkowitz 
et al. study should “go together’ ’ with overt aggression in the third grade 
as closely as preferences for aggressive programs in the third grade go 
with aggression at age 19. In other words, the relationships, if accounted 
for by a c onstant third variable, should go both ways in time . 

In contrast, if television aggression does cause aggressive behavior 
later, it would be plausible to find a link between earlier television 
watching and later aggression but not vice versa. This is exactly what 
was disclosed by the Lefkowitz et al.'data. Third-grade preferences for 
aggressive television predicted later aggression, but later television pref- 
erences did nor relate to the youngsters’ earlier aggressive behavior at 
all. For this reason, it treasonable to agree with the investigators’ inter- 
pretation of their findings: that, for boys, “. . .on the basis of the cross- 
lagged correlations, the most plausible single causal hypothesis would 
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appear to be that watching violent television in the third grade leads to 
the building of aggressive habits” and “. . .that a substantial compo- 
nent of aggression at all three grade levels and, ^particularly large com- 
ponent at the thirteenth grade can be predicted better by the amount of 
television violence which the child watched in the third grade than by 
any other causal variable measured and reinforces the contention that 
there is a cause and effect relation between the violence content of tele- 
vision and overt aggressive behavior.” 

The possibility that many of the effects of viewing ag°gressive televi- 
sion are cumulative over many years, as suggested by Lefkowitzetal.,is 
also raised by the Stein and Friedrich report. These latter Investigators 
did not find a relationship between interpersonal aggressioWiying the 
first few weeks of nursery school and home viewing of aggression for 
their very young (3-5-year-old) subjects, although such a relationship 
has been repeatedly found for older children and adolescents. (There are 
of course, other possibilities, and Stein and Friedrich list several.) 

The correlational studies of Dominick and Greenberg (1971), of Lef- 
kowitz et al. (1971), of McIntyre andTeevan (1971) and of McLeod et al. 
(1971) uniformly show an association between exposure to aggressive 
television and aggressive attitudes and/or behavior for elementary 
school-age and adolescent subjects. The fact that the Lefkowitz et ai. 
study shows such an effect only for boys is less inconsistent than it ap- 
pears at first blush, since the measure focused on the actual perform- 
ance of aggressive acts, negatively sanctioned for girls in our culture, 
while the other studies focused on approval for aggression or other atti- 
tudinal measures. This last study is also best able to stand in its own 
right, because it uses the longitudinal cross-lagged correlational ap- 
proach. 

All these correlational studies may be legitimately challenged as not 
firmly showing causation; they should, however, increase our confi- 
dence in the external validity (the applicability beyond the laboratory) of 
experimental studies designed to elucidate causal relationships and un- 
derlying processes if a consistent pattern emerges. 

Disin hibitory effects: experimental studies 

A number of studies conducted during the 1960s showed that observa- 
tion of filmed or televised aggression would disinhibit children’s willing- 
ness to aggress on a variety of measures. 

In a relatively early experiment, Lovaas (1961) showed that nursery 
school children’s aggressive behavior would be increased following 
exposure to symbolic aggressive stimuli. One group of subjects saw 
sequences from an aggressive film entitled Rassling Match, which pro- 
vided an almost continual display of one cartoon figure aggressing against 
another by hitting, biting, and the like. A second group of children saw a 
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film depicting three baby bears and a mother bear engaging in g&ntle play 
activity. Following the film, subjects were presented with two large 
toys, and their play activities were observed. Depressing the lever on 
the aggressive toy mechanism automated a doll who turned and hit a 
second doll on the head with a stick. Depressing the lever on the nonag- 
gressive toy apparatus triggered a wooden ball, enclosed in a cage, to 
jump through obstacles. The subjects were presented with the doll toy 
and the ball toy side by side, so that'they could operate either toy or both 
simultaneously, if they wished. Children engaged in significantly more 
play with the hitting dolls after exposure to the aggressive film than after 
the nonaggressive film. 5 

In view of the fact that most television programs appear to depict ag- 
gression as a potent technique for power and achievement, studies 
which have focused upon the inhibiting and disinhibiting effects of con- 
sequences accruing to a model for aggression are of particular impor- 
tance. In one such study, Bandura, Ross, and Ross (1963) exposed one 
group of nursery school boys and girls to a television program in which 
one character, Johnny, refuses another, Rocky, the opportunity to play 
with some toys. The program goes on to show a series of aggressive res- 
ponses by Rocky, including hitting Johnny with a rubber ball, shooting 
darts at Johnny’s cars, hitting Johnny with a baton, lassoing him with a 
hula-hoop, and so on. At the end of this sequence, Rocky, the aggressor, 
is playing with all of Johnny’s toys, treating himself to sweet beverages 
and cookies, and finally departs with Johnny’s hobby horse under his 
arm and a sack of Johnny’s toys over his shoulder. At this point, _a com- 
mentator announces that Rocky was victorious. In a second group, the 
program was rearranged so that after Rocky’s initial aggression, Johnny 
retaliated in kind by administering a sound thrashing to the aggressor. 

Two other groups served as controls; in one, a nonaggressive but 
highly expressive television program was observed, and in the second 
no television program was seen. Children’s subsequent aggressive res- 
ponses while playing fortwenty minutes in a special test room constitut- 
ed the primary dependent measure. The results clearly showed that chil- 
dren who observed a rewarded aggressor showed far more aggression 
themselves than children in the other groups. Moreover, at the conclu- 
sion of the experiment the children were asked to state which qf the 
characters, Rocky or Johnny, they would prefer to emulate. Sixty per- 
cent of those who observed Rocky rewarded for his behavior indicated 
that they would select him as a model; only 20 percent of those who 
saw him punished indicated that they would choose to emulate him. 
Additionally, the authors noted a classic example of how socially repre- 
hensible but successful modeled aggressive acts may influence children. 
One of the girls, who had expressed marked disapproval of Rocky’s ag- 
gressive behavior as it occurred, later exhibited many of his aggressive 
responses. Finally, in an apparent effort to make her emulation of the 
ruthless but successful Rocky complete, she tu.rned to the experimenter 
and inquired, “Do you have a sack here?” 
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Like research in direct imitative effects, investigations of disinhibito- 
ry effects have not been limited to the study of play activities. Forexam- 
ple, in a series of three experiments, Walters and Llewellyn-Thomas 
(1963) evaluated the influence of film-mediated aggressive models upon 
hospital attendants, high school boys, and young female adults. In these 
studies subjects in experimental groups watched the knife fight scene 
from the movie Rebel Without a Cause, while control subjects watched 
a sequence which showed adolescents engaging in constructive activi- 
ties. Both before and after exposure to the film all subjects were asked 
to participate in what was ostensibly a “conditioning” experiment 
which required them to administer electric shocks to another person for 
making “errors” on a learning task. The difference in tne intensity of 
shocks which the subjects administered in the two sessions served as the 
primary dependent measure. In all three experiments, subjects exposed 
to the aggressive film significantly raised the shock levels which they 
administered relative to the controls. It is important to note that this 
heightened aggression was manifested in a situation entirely different' 
from thedne depicted in the film, and by subjects drawn from three rath- 
er different subcultures. 

A particularly well-designed study of the effects of observing aggres- 
sion was conducted by Hartmann (1969). In this investigation, delin- 
quent adolescent boys were either angered or treated neutrally and then 
showed one of three films, two of which were aggressive in content. 
Regardless of whether they were angered or not, seeing an aggressive 
film produced more subsequent aggression (ostensible electric shocks to 
another person) than did the neutral film. Moreover, and of particular 
importance, boys with a past history of aggressive behavior were more 
aggressive than other boys. This finding, and a similar finding by Wolf 
and Baron (1971) [comparing college students and convicts with records 
of assaultive crimes] provide validation for the assertion that laboratory 
measures involving button pressing which (ostensibly) inflects harm are 
related to interpersonal aggression in naturalistic situations. 

A study reported by Feshbach and Singer (1971a), also involving ado- 
lescent boys, is directly at odds with both the findings of the Walters and 
Thomas and Hartmann studies and with the preponderance of research 
in the area. The study was conducted with approximately 400 boys who 
were enrolled either in residential private schools or in boys’ homes 
serving youngsters who are either mildly disturbed or whose families are 
unable to care for them. Approximately half the subjects in each institu- 
tion were permitted to watch a predominantly “aggressive” diet of tele- 
vision programs while the remaining subjects were permitted to watch a 
diet containing primarily nonaggressive programs. 

Among the subjects from the four boys? care homes, significant dif- 
ferences between the groups were found on measures of aggressive 
behavior in three of them (as rated by institutional personnel) during the 
six weeks of the experiment. Specifically, in these institutions, boys 
exposed to the predominantly aggressive diet were less aggressive than 
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those exposed predominantly to nonaggressive programs. In contrast, 
the data reveal virtually no significant differences between the aggres- 
sive and the control program groups for boys in the private schools. 
However, although limited to lower-class institutionalized males of a 
particular age range, the result^ reported by Feshbach and Singer remain 
an anomalous outcome. Unfortunately, there are a number of funda- 
mental design problems in.this study which cast doubt on both the inter- 
nal and the-external validity of the outcome. For example, in two of the* 
three institutions in which significant results were obtained the control 
(“nonaggressive diet”) subjects objected very strongly because Bat- 
man was not available to them. The experimenters then acceded to the 
demand by adding this program to the control diet. Another problem is 
that the data themselves were collected by untrained institutional em- 
ployees rather than by trained personnel, but no adequate reliability 
checks appear to have been made nor was the probability of rater bias 
dealt with systematically. Additionally, the control group boys may 
have behaved more aggressively because of being deprived of some of 
their favorite programs. A more complete discussion regarding the 
Feshbach and Singer study appears in.Volume 5 in this series. 

In a more recent study, Liebert and Baron (1971, in this volume) 
sought to investigate the question of whether e?:posure’to aggression, as 
modeled in actual television fare, would disinhibit younger children in 
terms of their willingness to hurt another child. The investigators ex- 
posed children of both sexes and two age groups (5-6, 8-9 years) to brief 
excerpts taken directly from publicly broadcast television shows. For 
children in one group, these excerpts depicted instances of aggression (a 
brutal fist fight, a shooting, and the like), while- for children in a second 
condition, exciting but nonaggressive sporting events were shown. Fol- 
lowing exposure to one of these two programs, children in both groups 
were provided with a series of opportunities to either hurt or help anoth- 
er child by pushing, respectively, either a red or a green button. The 
children were told that pushing the green button would help this child 
(who was not actually present during the study) to win a prize, but that 
pushing the red button would hurt him. In addition, they were informed 
that the longer they pushed either button, the more the other child wouid 
be helped or hurt. Results indicated that children who had observed the 
violent scenes pushed the red button for a significantly longer period of 
time than those who had observed the nonaggressive scenes. 

In another study concerned with disinhibitory effects, Leifer and 
Roberts (1971, in this volume) obtained information on the subsequent 
willingness to aggress of children and adolescents (kindergarteners 
through twelfth graders) after they watched television programs which 
differed in the amount of violent content displayed. The programs were, 
taken directly from the air, without editing. The children were first test- 
ed on their recall and understanding of the motives and con sequences of 
the violent acts which they had seen and were then tested on a specially 
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designed response hierarchy of their willingness to aggress. The child 
was-presented with a series of real-life situations (“You’re standing in 
line for a drink of water. A kid comes along and just pushes you out of 
line. What do you do?”) and asked to choose between a pair of alterna- 
tive responses. One of the alternatives was typically aggressive (“Push 
them ”), while the other was not (“Go away ”). 

In addition to finding that children chose physical aggression on the 
response hierarchy described above more often at older than 'at younger 
ages, they also found an important relationship between the amount of 
violence in the program a child viewed and his subsequent willingness to 
select physically aggressive responses after television viewing. 

Specifically, the more violent programs reliably produced higher lev- 
els of aggressive responding than -the less violent ones. It is of further 
interest that, in this experiment, understanding the motivations for and 
consequences of violence in a program did not account to a significant 
degree for the aggression scores. It appears that the instigating effect of 
viewing violence is not reduced by an increased understanding of the 
motivations and consequences which surround it, at least for this mea- 
sure and these age groups. It is also of interest to note that the differen- 
tial effects of program content upon willingness to aggress tended to 
vary with age, although these differences are not significant. The nature 
of the tendency is that the relationship between amounLof violence and 
subsequent physical aggression on the response hierarchy measure tend- 
ed to be greater for kindergarteners and third grade children than for 
children in the sixth, ninth, or twelfth grades. 

In interpreting their results and correctly identifying the study’s major 
methodological'weaknesses, Leifer and Roberts note: 

- \ Whatever analysis was performed, the amount of violence in the program af- 
■ fected the amount of aggression subsequently chosen. Nothing else about the 
program— the context within which violence was presented — seemed to influ- 
ence subsequent aggression. Furthermore, our measures of understanding of 
the cues hypothesized to control aggression— motivations and consequences— 
did not relate at all to aggression choices. These results are not encouraging in 
their implications; however, they should be interpreted with some caution. All 
children were tested on their understanding of the motivations and consequenc- 
es in the programs before they were tested on the response hierarchy. 

Leifer and Roberts also report six otherstudies, varying in their major 
purposes, in which the effects of televised aggression upon children’s 
aggressive choices could be assessed. Three of these provide further 
evidence for a disinhibitory effect while none suggests a decrease in ag- 
gressiveness after exposure to~aggression. This latter negative finding is 
of some interest. Even observing aggression which had both bad mo- 
tives and bad consequences (in programs produced by special editing) 
did not reduce aggression relative to a nonaggressive program . 

While television and film programs, as typically observed in both na- 
turalistic and laboratory situations, do not formally state whether they 
are real or fictional in character, the provision of such specific introduc- 
tions and descriptions may potentially play an important role in their 
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effects.. For example, Orson Welles’s radio play version of H. G. 
Wells’s War of the- Worlds was apparently perceived as reality rather 
than fiction by many adult listeners, some of whom went into ‘the streets 
armed in order to defend themselves against invading Martians. Parents 
who observe that their children are becoming upset by stories, movies, 
and television plays often provide reassurance that what is being seen or 
heard is “just a story’’ or “not real.” Do such reminders, explanations, 
or “identifying statements” moderate the influence of observing aggres- 
sion on television? 

A series of experiments conducted by Feshbach (1971, this volume) 
was designed to determine if the effects of film-mediated violence upon 
children varies as a function of whether the material was said to be taken 
from “real life” or was specifically identified and labeled at the outset as 
fictional or fantasy material. 

Feshbach advanced the hypothesis that “. . .aggressive tendencies 
should be .lessened or unaffected to the extent that dramatic .content 
functions ,\s fantasy in the larger, cognitive sense and is perceived as 
fantasy in the narrower, fictional sense. If the dramatic content is per- 
ceived as ‘real,’ -the possibility of facilitating aggression through such 
processes as imitation, instruction, and disinhibition should be consider- 
ably enhanced.” He reported three experiments related to this hypothe- 
sis. In th'e first of these, in which the subjects were 9-11-year-old boys 
from either ..lower- or middle-class families, three experimental condi- 
tions were used: real aggression, fantasy aggression, and control. 
Among those in the aggression conditions, half the.subjects in each 
group witnessed a war sequence and the other half saw a police action 
sequence. Control children were shown either a circus film orno televi- 
sion whatsoever. The dependent measure was a response box designed , . 
as an “aggression machine” and was similar to the widely accepted type 
of apparatus used by Mallick and McCandless (1966) and by Liebert and 
Baron (1971) in their report ; in this volume. 

In addition to the'fact that actual newsreels or movie scenes from Hol- 
lywood were used, subjects in each of the groups were specifically 
“set” by the experimenter in terms of what they were about to see. 
Thus, for example, boys exposed to the reality-army film were told that 
they were . .going to see a war film made by a Hollywood studio.” 
Following observation of one of the films, the subjects were adminis- 
tered an adjective checklist to assess their moods. Subsequently, they 
performed on the aggression machine. While some interesting changes 
both in mood and in program evaluations ^ere noted, no significant 
overall differences were obtained on ihe, measure of aggression against ! 
another person. \ ! 

In his second experiment, Feshbach. employed the same violent film 
forboth fantasy and reality groups, but, as'he notes, “. . .under clearly 
different set conditions. In one experimental treatment, the subject be- 
lieved he was seeing a film of a real event; in another treatment, the sub- 
ject was shown the same film but was led to believe that it was 
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fictional.” In the fantasy set condition, the subjects were told: “We are 
going to show you a film that was made in a Holly wood studio. The story 
is about a student riot. You might have seen some of the actoj^ on 
television before.” The aggressive film was a combination of the 
campus riot reality and fantasy films of his first experiment. 

The adjective mood list was again presented prior to the opportunity . 
to aggress, so the study shares the methodological problem of an “inter- 
vening test” that also weakens the Leifer and Roberts investigation. 
Results clearly indicated that children exposed to the aggressive reality 
film are more aggressive than those exposed either to no film orjo the 
fantasy one. Likewise, as Feshbach had expected, children in the fanta- 
sy set condition showed less aggression than children who had not ob- 
served a film at all. No important changes in mood, as measured by a 
questionnaire, were detected. It is unfortunate that this experiment' did 
not include a control group in^\vhich no “set” at all was given. Thus, 
especially since many young children may perceive fictional television 
drama as presenting real-life situations, it would be difficult to extrapo- 
late from the data as they stand to naturalistic television viewing by chil- 
dren. Nonetheless; the finding is potentially quite important, and the 
hypothesis clearly merits further research. • \ 

In a third experiment, Feshbach endeavored to determine the differ- 
ential effects of reality vs. fantasy set on aggression machine beh 
when subjects were told that the aggression machine was to be discon- 
nected so that' they would only be “imagining” the consequences of 
pushing various buttons. No statistically significant differences werfe 
obtained in that small, exploratory study. 

Laboratory studies of the sort described above provide the best 
source of information about basic processes and causal relationships. 
However,' to assure generality of such findings to the more complex nat- 
ural environment, such investigation must be supplemented by correla- 
tional studies (such as those considered in the preceding section) and, if 
possible, -also by experimental field studies. 

The investigation conducted by Stein and Friedrich (1971) employed 
the experimental method in a relatively naturalistic situation in order to 
determine some of the cumulative or lofiger-range effects of observing 
television upon children. The subjects in the Stein experiment were 97 
children (52 boys and 45 girls) between three and one-half and five and 
one-half years of age, who were systematically exposed to television 
programs of differing content during the course of their participation in a 
summer nursery school. 

This carefully designed experiment involved an initial measurement 
period in which the free play of children in the nursery school was ob- 
served and rated according to a variety of categories; a four-week exper- 
imental period in which children were systematically exposed either to 
aggressive cartoons (Batman and Superman), neutral television pro- 
gramming (children working on a farm and the like), and prosocial pro- 
gramming (episodes from the program Misterogers Neighborhood ); and 
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* \ * 

a two-week postviewing period in which effects could be observed and 

assessed. * 

I The children were exposed to the programs or films for approximately 
20 minutes per day, three times a week during a four-week period. 
During this time, and during the two-week postviewing period, the chil- 
dren’s behavior wai again Systematically ^observed in the naturalistic 
preschool situation. Behavior ratings included measures of aggression, 

, proso.cial behavior, and self-control. 6 They were checked carefully for 
. reliability and collectedly raters who tyere “blind” to the children’s 
-treatment. Analyses^ data were based on four observation periods, 
because the first and Second two weeks of the experimental period were 
. separated so as.to identify changes during this time in the effects of the 
programs. 

Stein and Friedrich found that children who were initially in the upper 

* half of the u sample in interpersonal aggression subsequently showed" 
greater interpersonal aggression if they were exposed to the aggressive 

* programming than if they were exposed to either the neutral or prosociW 

* ^programming; but children- who were initially low in aggression did not 

respond differentially to these treatments. Children exposed to the p(o- 
„ social and neutral television programs did not differ from each other on 
these measures of. interpersonal aggression. The investigators appro- 
priately described their findings on this measure as follows: 

• ' » .. , .. ’. .. * 

.. • These results suggest that chifdren who initially are high in aggression respond- 
to aggressive television programs with higher levels of aggression than they 
woulcTunder neutral conditions. These effects occurred in naturalistic behavior 
that was removed bothWn time and in environmental setting from- the viewing 
experience. They occurred with a small amount of exposure, particularly in rela- 
tion to the amount !he children received at home, and they endured during the 
postviewing period. , *• 

* , v 

r '* In contrast to the effects. dejected for interpersonal aggression, the 
tel^yrsirm programs (|id not haveV systematic effect upon either fantasy 
_^dggression or aggression toward inanimate objects. 

A second measure on which the ‘programs were sho\Vn to have differ- 
ential effects upon children was prQsocial self-control. This term refers 
to measures of, rule obedience, tolerance of delay, and task persistence 
which the children showed in a variety of nursery school situations.. 
Results showed clearly that childrep-^tposed to the prosocial television 
programs subsequently displayed higher levels of self-control on each of 
these measures than did children exposed to the aggressive programs, 
while those observing the neutral programs generally showed self-con- 
trol which fell between the other two groups. These findings were partic- 
ularly true for children with relatively high IQs. Moreover, the direction 
of the changes in the two groups appeared to have been antithetical f that 
is, children who observed the aggressive programs decreased on these 
measures of self-control relative to the baseline, while those who ob- 
served prosocial programs generally increased. Thus, as Stein and 
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Friedrich note; “following the procedure of using the Neutral group^as 
the comparison point for evaluating the effects of the experimental treat- 
ments, it appears that the aggressive programs have a deleterious ef- 
fect on children’s willingness to tolerate delay, and to a lesser'extent, on 
rule obedience.’’ / 

The effects of the programs on children’s prosocial behavior were 
somewhat more complicated, because they interacted’ with the socio- 
economic, background of the children. Specifically, exposure to the pro- 
social television programs produced an increase in prosocial interp’er- 
sonal behavior among the lower-class children, while exposure to the 
aggressive programs resulted in a similar increase among the children 
from higher socioeconomic backgrounds. Thus, the investigators note 
that for the latter group, the reduction in self-control produced by ag- 
gressive programs was accompanied by: \ 

increased social interaction that was primarily cooperative. It appears, there- 
fore, that the aggressive programs had a general stimulating effect for the higher 
SES children that led to higher social interaction and lower levels of personal 
control. For those who were already aggressive, it led to aggression as well. 



EVALUATION AND SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

Recent research on the relationship between children’s viewing of tel- \ 
evision violence and their aggressive behavior was reviewed in the light 
of theoretical and methodological issues. The data suggest consistently 
that children are exposed to a heavy dose of violence on television. It is 
also clear that they can and do retain some of the aggressive behaviors 
which they see, and are often able to reproduce them. Differences in x 
recall as a function of age are in the expected direction (better recall 
with increasing age). Differences in recall as a function of content are 
less clearly understood, but violent content appears to be learned and 
remembered at least as well asnonviolent fare. 

Children often accept and directly imitate observed aggression in.their 
play activities if the observed performances have been rewarded or have 
reaped no consequences. They also report copying actual televised se- 
quences in play. Punishment to an aggressive model leads children to 
avoid reproduction of the exemplary behavior, but* does not prevent 
learning or subsequent performance under more favorable circum- 
stances. . ' - 

Correlational studies show a regular, association between aggressive 
television viewing and variety of measures of aggression. For 
measures of attitudes and approval of aggression, such a result often 
appears for both sexes. When measures of aggressive behavior are con- 
sidered, the relationship may be limited to boys. These correctional 
studies have employed impressively broad samples in terms of range of 
economic backgrounds and family characteristics. 
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It; is important to note that the correlational results, while generally/ 
consistent, point to a moderate (rather than a strong) relationship be/ 
tween watching television violence and subsequent aggressive attitudes ' 
and behavior. Further, the relationship is attenuated b.y the presence/of 
certain family and cultural characteristics, .Just as a child’s food diet or 
exercise are related to his health but do'Rbt predict it exclusively or/even 
predominantly, children’s exposure to television violence is related to 
some measures of aggression. Correlational studies support, but do not 
prove, the hypothesis of a causal relationship between exposure to tele- 
vision violence and aggression. I 

Experimental studies of disinhibitory and inhibitory effects prepon- 
derantly show that observing violence can lead to an increase in a child 
observer’s willingness to aggress. These findings are also consistent with 
the correlational data. But, as Berkowitz-has noted, it is important to 
distinguish between the statement that observation oFviolence can have 
such effects and that it w/7/have them for an'y particular child or pro- 
gram, since “. . .a good many situational and personal factors influence 
the relationship between witnessed violence and' the likelihood of ag- 
gressive actions by observers, including the observers’ attitudes toward 
the violent event, the extent to which they ?re set to act aggressively, 
their aggressive habits, etc.” 1 • / 

Recent studies provide support for each of the qualifiers mentioned 
above. For example, Stein and Friedrich found tl)at naturalistic aggres- 
sion was increased by watching aggressive cartoons only for children ~ 
who were relatively aggressive initially ; Feshbach found that a specific 
fantasy set actually reversed the usual impact of having aggression; and 
Ekman, Liebert, Friesen, Harrison, Zlatchin./Malmstrom, and Baron 
(1971) found that the 5-6-year-old boys in the/Liebert arid Baron study 
were instigated by Observing aggression on ly; if they displayed positive 
facial affects while viewing. 

Evidence supporting the assertion that televised violence can reduce 
aggression is scant and is directly at odds with correlational data based 
on widely varied samples as tapped by many different researchers. 

Almost all experimental studies have some methodological flaws. The 
•Leifer and Roberts (1971) study injected an intervening test between 
exposure to violence and their measures of aggression; the stimulus 
materials employed by Liebert and Baron (1971) preserved a story line 
in the aggressiye p.ogram but not in the non aggressive one; Stein and 
Friedrich’s control group observed film s /while the other groups watched 
actual television programs. An extended list would encompass almost all 
the other experimental studies cited in this paper. It is important, how- 
eveMhat eachiof these flaws tends to be unique rather than shared by all 
of the investigators. The studies are quite consistent in the overall direc- 
tion of their findings and, in the aggregate, may be defended soundly 
against charges\of confounded effects. 
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While it is possible to thoughtfully analyze any given investigation 
regardingthe question of adequacy of design, there is no easy answer to / 
the question of their external applicability. In fact, sophisticated re- / 
searchers have long ago forsaken the concept of the “critical experi- j, 
ment” regarding any sort of final knowledge about general processes in / 
the social sciences. Instead, it is widely agreed that the best solution lies/ 
in considering the accumulated weight of evidence on a particular issue, 
coming variously from surveys, correlational studies, and experiments 
conducted both in the laboratory and in the field. If the balance is suffi- 
ciently tipped when a variety of methods, approaches, and laboratories 
are considered, then the researcher can draw conclusions of social ap- 
plicability with some confidence. 

The present writer believes that the findings discussed here, in con- •- 
junction with the considerable body of earlier research, warrant formal- 
ly advancing some tentative conclusions into the arena of public debate. 
Specifically, the following summary is suggested by the data in aggre- 
gate: 

1. It has been shown convincingly that children ate exposed to a sub- 
stantial amount of violent content on television, and that they can re- 
member and learn Trom such exposure. 

2. Correlational studies have disclosed a regular association between 
aggressive television viewing and a variety of measures of aggression, 
employing impressively broad samples in terms of range of economic 

r background and geographic and family characteristics. 

3. Experimental studies preponderantly support the hypothesis that 
there is a directional, causal link between exposure to television vio- 
lence and an observer’s subsequent aggressive behavior. 

It has been repeatedly shown in experimental studies of observing 
aggression in film and television formats that, under some circum- 
stances, disinhibitory effects can occur in samples covering the age 
gamut from preschool children to mature adults. At almost every age 
range, such findings have been found by at least two or more independ- 
, ent research teams. These results generally mesh with the now numer- 
ous correlational studies which are able to approach more closely the 
situations in which viewing, and aggression , occur naturalistically . Stud- 
ies failing to produce statistically reliable results are a distinct minority, 
and those suggesting that seeing aggression reduces aggression are rare 
enough to be called anomalous. 0 

If a probabilistic view of the accumulated evidence is taken, as it typi- 
cally is in the health sciences, the weight of the evidence to date, would 
. seem to represent real progress in determining the effects of violence on 
television upon youngsters. Specifically, there is more than a trivial ba- 
sis for a “best guess” conclusion which is central to the major question: 

At least under some circumstances , exposure to televised aggression 
can lead children to accept what they have seen as a partial guide for 
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their own actions. Asa result, the present entertainment offerings of the 
television medium may be contributing, in some measure, to the aggres- 
sive behavior of many normal children. Such an effect has now been 
shown in a wide variety of situations. 

•FOOTNOTES 

1. Sincere thanks are due to Emily Davidson, Diane Liebert, John 
Neale, Jacqueline Portnoy , Rita Poulos, and Michael Sobol for their 
assistance in the preparation of this paper. The opinions expressed 
herein remain the responsibility of the author, not of the staff of the 
Television and Social Behavior program nor necessarily of the inves- 
tigators whose work is described. 

2. According to ini* usage of Bandura and Walters, inhibitory and disin- 
hibitory effects may include responses which are dissimilar to those 
displayed by the model, but the emphasis is placed upon the fact that 
a class of behaviors can be affected. Thus, for these theorists, dis- 
similarity is not a defining property of the processes. 

3. It may not be immediately obvious that this last question is a correla- 
tional one. It is, however, merely an alternate form of the question: 
Do the effects of television go together with the sex of the observer? 

4. It should be emphasized that this explanation is intended only to illus- 
trate the reasoning involved in this technique, and does not fully re- 
flect its complexities. A complete discussion may be found in Neale 
and Liebert (in press). 

5. An analogous experiment conducted by Larder (1962) showed a simi- 
lar increase in preference for an aggressive toy by children who had 
merely heard an aggressive story, as compared with children who 
had been exposed to a nonaggressive story. 

6. While many interesting correlations reported by Stein and Friedrich 
will not be reviewed in this paper, it is of some interest that overall 
measures .of interpersonal aggression and interpersonaFprosocial 
behavior were positively related; i.e., they tended to go together. 
Thus, children who were more aggressive were also more likely to 
engage in prosocial types of activities. It is extremely important to 
note that this result does not mean that the two categories will be 
similarly susceptible to such additional influences as the effects of 
television. For example, in adults, height and weight (as measures of 
body size) are also positively related. Nonetheless, if we consider the 
effects of a change of diet (in this case nutritional diet rather than tel- 
evision diet), it is clear that three milkshakes daily would readily in- 
crease the weight of most people but would not influence the height 
of any of them. Thus, positive relationships between two measures 
do not mean that both of them will be equally influenced by the pres- 
ence or absence of som e sort of treatment. . 
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Appendix A: 
TV and Social Learning: 
A Summary of the Experimental Effects 
of Observing Filmed Aggression 

Gloria D. Strauss and Rita W. Pou los 



This appendix presents the major results of studies appearing in Tele- 
vision and Social Behavior: an annotated bibliography of research fo- 
cusing on television's impact on children (Atkin, Murray, and Nay man, 
1971), prepared under the auspices of the National Institute of Mental 
Health. All research reports included here are experimental/in nature 
and were designed to explore the effects of filmed aggression on the atti- • 
tudes and/or behavior of the audience. Additionally, each report met the 
following requirements: 

|, One or more groups of subjects were exposed to films or television 
program s displaying violence or aggression . 

2. At least one group of subjects was not exposed to film or television 
aggressive content, thereby constituting a control condition. 

3. At least one dependent variable was examined which might tap ' 

subjects’ aggression, whether measured behaviorally or through attitude 
questionnaires. I 

4. A statistically significant result was obtained. 

The material is presented in two lists. The first includes those studies 
which lend support to the hypothesis that observing filmed violence can 
instigate aggression by the viewer. The second group of studies includes 
those which support the hypothesis that observing filmed violence can 
reduce aggressive behavior by the viewer. 

It should be noted that this is notan independent literature search, 
since even studies conducted more recently for the Television and So- 
cial Behavior program or many cited in Liebert’s review are not includ- 
ed. Rather, it is an attempt to summarize the findings of experiments in- 
cluded in the Atkin, Murray, and Nayman bibliography according to 
their relevance to a particular pair of opposing hypotheses. 
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The following studies provide support for the hypothesis 
that viewing aggression can instigate aggression: (Continued) 
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Children’s Responses 
to Television Violence 

Aimee Dorr Leifer and Donald F. Roberts 

Institute for Communication Research 

Stanford University 



Television is an important contributor to the socialization of our chil- 
dren. It is certainly not the only socializer, nor S it necessarily the most 
potenr.but given the nature of the medium (cf.. Siegel, 1969), the large 
amount of time children devote to viewing (cf., Schramm, Lyle, and 
Parker, 1961), and the fact that children learn a great deal through simple 
observation of behavior (cf., Bandura, 1965b, 1969; Flanders, 1968), it is 
difficult not to believe that television has a significant impact on chil- 
dren’s social behavior. Moreover, considering that a large part of what 
television portrays can be characterized as violent behavior (Catton, 
1969; Oerbner, 1969), it is difficult not to be concerned about this impact. 
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Research over the past decade has shown that children can and do 
learn an extensive range of behaviors through observation of models; 
that a modeled'performance may influence (inhibit or disinhibit) similar, 
as well as identical, behavior on the part of observers; that it makes little 
difference whether the modeled performance is live or film-mediated; 
and that a wide variety of cues in both the modeled behavior and the 
subsequent performance situation may mediate both an observer’s 
learning and his performance. (For discussion of theory and reviews of 
research see Bandura. 1965b, 1969; Bandura and Walters, 1963; Flan- 
ders, 1968; Hartup and Coates, 1970; Roberts, 1971). Thus, a child ob- 
serving a modeled performance, whether live or film-mediated (cf. Ban- 
dura. Ross and Ross, 1963a), may learn specific new behaviors (like judo 
techniques) and/or he may learn whether the newly acquired behavior or 
a similar class of behaviors already in his response repertoire (e.g., other 
aggressive acts) is appropriate in situations more or less similar to those 
in which the model appeared (Bandura and Walters, 1963; Berkowitz. 
1962a). 

The distinction between a symbolic presentation’s effect on learning 
and its effect on performance is important. Cues in the modeling stimuli 
may affect learning or performance or both (Bandura, 1965b; 1969). For 
example, observation of contingent reinforcement delivered to a model 
may serve to sensitize the child to the behavioral or situational contin- 
gencies which led to the observed reinforcement (vicarious reinforce- 
ment leading to an increase in the probability of learning) and/or it may 
serve to increase the child’s expectation of similar reinforcement for 
similar behavior (vicarious reinforcement leading to an increase in the 
probability of performance). 

Performance also depends on cues in the subsequent behavioral situa- 
tion. Thus, failure to perform an observed behavior need not imply fail- 
ure to learn (Bandura and Walters, 1963; Mischel. 1968). Bandura 
(1965a) found that children who witnessed a model being punished for 
aggressive behavior initially failed to perform the behaviot they viewed; 
but later, when supplied with sufficient incentives, they were able to re- 
produce the behavior accurately. Apparently they simultaneously 
learned the behavior and became sensitized to sanctions which inhibited 
performance of what was learned. Cues in the symbolic presentation 
(e.g., reward or punishment contingent on the behavior) interacted with 
cues in the subsequent behavioral situation (e.g., presence or absence of 
incentives) to influence the child’s actions. 

The learning/performance distinction is particularly crucial when we 
consider observational learning of aggre»sive behavior. On the one 
hand, North American society socializes such that there is early inhibi- 
tion of much aggression (Whiting and Child, 1953); on the other hand, it 
teaches how, when, and where aggressive acts can or should be per- 
formed (Sears. Maccoby. and Levin, 1957). It is in this teaching of 
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"why.” “when.” and "where'* that television may be most influential. 
Various aggressive responses are not foreign to most children’s behav- 
ior repertoires, and the commonly used ones are easily learned. 
However, children must also learn our society’s rather complicated 
norms fo.* why, where, and when to use these responses. They are often 
and repeatedly exposed to such norms through television and may learn 
much from such exposure. 

Norms are often transmitted through models’ motivations for aggres- 
sion and the consequences of their aggression. This information is par- 
ticularly suited to provide the child with cues about sanctions for and 
against aggression — about when aggression is justified and when unjusti- 
fied. when rewarded and when punished, when to be admired and when 
condemned. To the extent that a child perceives modeled aggressive 
behavior to be justified, rewarded, useful, or admirable in various situa- 
tions. to that extent we might expect an increase in the probability of his 
subsequently aggressing. 

There is some experimental evidence that these two variables do in- 
fluence performance of observed aggression. Several investigators have 
found that, in general, positive, negative, or neutral consequences to a 
model for aggressive behavior (reward or punishment, success or fail- 
ure. etc.) respectively increase, decrease, or do not effect subsequent 
performance of imitative and nonimitative aggression (Bandura, 1965a; 
Bandura. Ross, and Ross. 1963b; Brodbeck, 1955; Rosekrans and Har- 
tup. 1967). Similarly, other studies have shown that observed aggression 
which is perceived to be justified increases the probability of an observ- 
er’s subsequent aggressive responses (Albert, 1957; Berkowitz and 
Rawlings, 1963). 

Depiction of these two vatiables. motivation for aggression and con- 
sequences of aggression, is common to many dramatic television pro- 
grams which portray aggressive behavior. Indeed, following the guide- 
lines of the National Association of Broadcaster's Television Code 
0969), television usually portrays criminal behavior, which is often vio- 
lent. as unjustified and as leading to some kind of "inevitable" retribu- 
tion. Following the experimental evidence, then, one could hope that 
television’s portrayal of negative motives for and negative consequen- 
ces of aggression would result in inhibiting subsequent aggression 
among children in much the same way that such inhibition seems to oc- 
cur in laboratory experiments. 

There are , however, several dangers inherent in attempting to general- 
ize laboratory findings to nonlaboratory settings. One of these has to do 
with the nature of the symbolic stimuli used in the two settings. 
Modeling stimuli used in laboratory experiments are usually short and 
focused on the behaviors being studied— behaviors which are often cho- 
sen to be novel and attention-getting. They manifest little of the charac- 
ter development, richness of setting, and display of roles and behaviors 
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found in most television drama. The complexity of television programs 
as stimuli is further increased in that they usually portray many acts with 
many different messages. For example, a detective program might de- 
pict a number of violent episodes, each with different motivations and 
different consequences. Television’s portrayal of unjustified aggression 
leading to negative consequences usually involves an enforcer of laws or 
standards who engages in justified aggression, usually with positive con- 
sequences, in order to punish the villains. 

Moreover, within television programs, motives for and consequences 
of aggression may be widely separated from the aggressive act, both in 
temporal terms (e.g., aggression modeled early in the program may not 
be punished until near the end of the program) and in terms of interpo- 
lated information (e.g., subplots, character development, commercials, 
etc., which often occur between motive and act and/or between act and 
consequences). Clearly, a relevant question is whether children even 
associate justifications for or consequences of aggression with the acts 
themselves — a question which becomes especially important when we 
consider possible age differences in effects of television violence. 

Another problem in generalizing laboratory findings, then, has to do 
with the lack of studies of developmental differences in observational 
learning and disinhibition. Hartup and Coates (1970), after a thorough 
search, were able to find only nine such studies. These studies indicate 
no age-related differences in performance of simple model behaviors 
without explicit instructions to imitate, but clear increases with age in 
performance of complex model behaviors with explicit instructions to 
imitate. In addition, Leifer (1966) found that with increasing age chil- 
dren imitated more of a series of complex play behaviors even without 
explicit instructions to imitate. Undoubtedly the learning/performance 
distinction is relevant to these findings, in that older children may learn 
more of any modeled performance but may be more selective in what 
they choose to perform. 

Evidence that increases in age might lead to increases in learning and 
retention of what is learned, and to differences in which aspects of a 
complex stimulus are attended to, cqmes from studies of the develops 
ment of children’s intellectual functioning (e.g., Bruner, Olver, and 
Greenfield, 1966; Flavell, 1963), studies of the development of verbal 
mediation (e.g., Flavell, Beach, and Chinsky, 1966; Kendler, 1963*- 
Marsh and Sherman, 1966), and studies of age-related differences in at- 
tention tc symbolically mediated behavior (e.g., Collins. 1970; Hale, 
Miller, and Stevenson, 1968; Roberts, 1968). Such findings imply age- 
related differences in the impact of cues related to motivations and con- 
sequences. For example, Leifer and her students (1972) found age dif- 
ferences in comprehension of cues inherent in complex behavioral se- 
quences in an entertainment film, with older children superior to young- 
er children in sequencing main events and in understanding such things 
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as feelings and motivations of characters. To the extent that “feelings 
and motivations" function as cues, we might expect differences across 
age in learning and subsequent performance of television-mediated be- 
havior. 

There is also reason to suggest that motivations may not function as 
effectively as consequences as controlling cues for young children. 
Young children pay relatively little attention to motivation in judging the 
morality of another’s act (Flavell, 1963; Hoffman, 1970;Kohlberg, 1964; 
Piaget, 1962) when both motivation and consequences are presented. 
Moreover, they are willing to judge morality solely on the basis of 
amount of damage done, adult sanctions, and acts of God. They also do 
not use motivation as a basis for judging kindness of another’s act (Bald- 
win and Baldwin, 1970). 

A final area in which developmental differences in observational 
learning might be expected is in discount of the modeling stimulus as a 
source of imitation or disinhibition. Dysinger and Ruckmick (1933) re- 
ported clear increases with age in adult discount of the material present- 
ed in feature films. If this finding also pertains to the entertainment fare 
of current television, one might expect less impact of the depicted ag- 
gression, motivations, and consequences among older children and 
adults than among younger children, even though older children are bet- 
ter able to understand and apply what they have seen. Some effect of 
exposure exists, since there is a substantial body of work indicating that 
entertainment films and videotapes will disinhibit aggressive responses 
in adolescents and adults (e.g., Berkowitz, 1970; Walteps'and Thomas, 

1963). ( 

Some of the important, unanswered questions, then, have to do with 
developmental changes in perception and comprehension ofxueirdepict- 
ing motivations and consequences, with age-related changes in the influ- 
ence of these cues on both learning and subsequent performance of ob- 
served aggression, and with age-related relative differences in the im- 
pact of these two variables. For example, in order to make valid produc- 
tion decisions it would be important to know whether children first re- 
spond to cues pertaining to motives or to cues pertaining to consequen- 
ces. whether these two variables have differential impact at different 
ages, and what happens when the two cues are incongruent (e.g., when 
justified motives for aggression leads to negative consequences). 

A final problem in generalizing from laboratory experiments is the 
. dependent variables used. Experimental studies, in order to compare 
various independent variables, facilitate performance of observed ag- 
gression by removing the usual sanctions against aggression and then 
concentrating on manifested behavior. Outside the laboratory , however, 
sanctions against aggression are usually operative. Hence, behavioral 
manifestations- of observed aggression may occur infrequently. This 
does not mean, however, that observing aggression has no effect. 
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Rather, it may simply mean that the influence of observed aggression is 
not strong enough to overcome operating sanctionsin a particular situa- 
tion-even though observation may well have incr&tsed the probability 
of aggressive behavior under some conditions. This is particularly true 
in the situations social scientists can directly observe and measure. For 
example, observation of television violence could increase the probabili- 
ty of subsequent aggression from five percent to 20 percent— certainly a 
significant change but still not enough to provide many overt aggressive 
acts to analyze as data. It seems, then, that some measure of change in 
the perceived acceptability of aggression, in the position of aggressive 
responses in a hypothetical response hierarchy, after viewing television 
violence, is called for. 

The work' reported in the following pages attempts to deal with some 
of the problems raised above. 1 First, the research attempted to use as 
stimuli either complete television programs or edited programs as close 
to the original as possible. Further, our concern has been to study the 
effects across age of exposure to television-mediated violence. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the motivations for and consequences 
of violence, how these cues are learned, and their role in modifying the 
effects of exposure to violence per se. For these purposes, we have de- 
veloped a paper and pencil measure of aggressive response which is 
conceptually close to the child's everyday life and which enables us to 
judge whether viewing television-mediated violence changes the proba- 
bility of aggressing in day to day conflicts. 

CONSTRUCTION AND VALIDATION OF RESPONSE 
HIERARCHY INSTRUMENT 

Rationale 

The response hierarchy measure was developed to estimate aggres- 
sive behavior in day-to-day conflicts, rather than aggressive behavior 
within a laboratory setting. It was designed for rapid administration to 
individual yoyng children and to groups of older children. 

Most experimental studies of the effects of exposure to modeled ag- 
gression employ contrived measurement situations. They are frequently 
arranged to facilitate performance of the observed aggressive behaviors 
or of other aggressive behaviors. A child may be placed in a situation 
similar to that in which the model performed and/or in one where the 
usual sanctions against aggression are removed. Such procedures are 
perfectly appropriate: they increase the probability of aggressive behav- 
ior to a level at whic h the e ffects of the independent variables may be 
assessed. 

However, under most circumstances in children's and adults’ lives, 
sanctions against aggression are operative: conditions subsequent to 
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viewing modeled aggression are not arranged to facilitate aggressive 
responses. Thus, behavioral manifestations of aggression after viewing 
may occur relatively infrequently; yet it is these manifestations which 
are of particular interest in estimating the effects of television viewing. 

Viewing violent television programs may make infrequent aggressive 
behavior relatively less infrequent in any given situatidn. However, this 
still may not create a statistically significant change in overt behavior in 
nonlaboratory settings (e.g., Siegel, 1956), since behavior depends upon 
the situation in which the child finds himself and on the relative strength 
of various responses in his behavioral repertoire, as well as on exposure 
to modeled aggression. 

Therefore, it is desirable to have a measure of the effect of viewing 
violence which does not rely solely on overt aggressive behavior. This 
measure should represent, as nearly as possible, behavior in daily en- 
counters in which aggression is possible. It should measure changes in 
the probability of performing aggression — of aggressive responses being 
more likely to be performed, viewed as more acceptable, or viewed as 
acceptable in more situations, even-though the probability of aggressive 
bmavior might not increase beyond a performance threshold. - 

We conceived ot aggressivfrresponses as one class of behaviors in a 
response repertoire similar to Hull’s habit-family hierarchy (cf., Hilgard 
and Bower, 1966) or White’s (1965) hierarchical arrangement of learning 
processes. When faced with a stimulus such as a conflict situation, the 
child has available to him a number of behavioral responses or classes of 
responses which he may perform, as shown in Figure I. Some of these 
would be aggressive responses. 1 

Possible behavior structure Possible behavior structure 

before viewing ! after viewing 

aggression " ' aggression 



Run away 


Performance 


Run away 


Yell for help 


threshold 


t 


Ado chop 


Smile 






Yell for help 


Judo chop 






Smile 


Persuade 






Persuade 



Figure 1 : Possible responses in a hypothetical response hierarchy 

i 

The likelihood that any given response | will beperformed is a function of 
many variables, including the child’s socialization and the way he per- 
ceives the conflict-situation and its contingencies; thpse factors influence 
the relative strength of responses in the repertoire. i 
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To the extent that television content performs a socializing function 
or is capable of changing the child’s perception of various contingencies 
in a conflict situation, then, observations of television-mediated vio- 
lence may influence the position of aggressive responses in his response 
hierarchy. For example, an aggressive response might start out low in a 
child’s hierarchy (that is, ft would have a low probability of performance 
in most situations), as indicated in the first column of Figure l.'It then 
might move upward in the hierarchy as a consequence of exposure to 
television-mediated violence, as indicated in the second column of Fig- 
ure 1. One can then argue that the child has been affected by television 
viewing, even though overt aggressive behavior is unlikely because the 
response is still below his performance threshold. 

Developmeryt 

f 

) \ 

Our aim was to.develop a paper and pencil instrument based on con- 
flict situations ahq responses to them (including aggressive responses) 
which were conceptually close to the child’s life experiences. To obtain 
the situations and responses, boys and girls from three to sixteen years 
old responded to an open-ended interview about what made them angry, 
what they did about the situations that made them angry, how one could 
hurt people, and when hurting people was justified. From these answers 
a set of typical situations which made children angry and fodr character- 
istic types of response to such situations — physical aggression, verbal 
aggression, leaving the field, and positivreoping with the frustrator (in- 
cluding appeal to authority)— were developed. An item consisted of one 
situation and four responses, one per response type. Responses were 
randomly assigned to each situation. The result was a pretest instrument 
of 36 items, 12 appropriate for children from four to ten years old, 12 
appropriate for children ten to 16 years old, and 12 appropriate across 
the entire age range. ~ 

Items were presented using a paired comparisons technique. All pos- 
sible combinations of the four responses for each situation were pre- 
sented, giving six pairs of responses to each situation. This approach 
provided the option of using data from all subjects and/or from only 
those who had a consistent (transitive) ranking of the four responses. 

Stick figure illustrations of the responses were drawn. The appropriate 
pairs were presented on separate, pages of a booklet for younger children 
and on slides for older children. Young children ntarked the picture of 
the response they preferred aiidoMerchildrarmarked the letter (A or B) 
of the response they preferred. Two very sinipfc practice items were 
provided. Appendix A illustrates one complete item in the instrument. 

The 36 pretest items were administered to 91 boys and girls four, sev- 
en. ten, 13, and 16 years of ige. All subjects responded to the 12 items 
appropriate for the entire age range; four-, seven-, and ten-year-olds 
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received the 12 items appropriate for younger children; another group of 
ten-year-olds and all thirteen- and sixteen-year-olds received the 12 
items appropriate for older children. Order of presentation of items and 
of the six pairs of responses within items were randomized. The sub- 
jects were asked to consider each situation as one they had encountered 
and to choose the response they would actually perform when in that 
situation (see Appendix B for instructions). 

Items on which many children failed to give herarchical responses 
were eliminated. For the remaining items, a simple count was made of 
the number of times each response was chosen. Thus, on any item a 
physical aggression score could range from 0 (physical aggression never 
chosen) to 3 (physical aggression chosen every time it was presented). 
Verbal aggression was similarly scored. Combined aggression scores 
(physical + verbal aggression) could be obtained by counting choice of 
both physical and verbal aggression, and they ranged from 1 to 5. 

Items were then ranked by frequency of choice of physical aggression 
and frequency of choice of physical plus verbal aggression. Items which 
elicited similar rankings for aggressive responses within each grade were 
selected. There were nine such items: three appropriate for younger 



Table 1 : Mean frequency of choice 
of physical aggression by age and sex* 

Given items for ages Given items for ages 
4-10 and 10-1 6 and 











4-16 






4-16 






Item number in 
final version 




Four 

years 


Seven 

years 


Ten 

years 


Ten 

years 


13 

years 


16 

years 




1 


Boys 


1,0 


0.6 


1.6 


2,2 


2,0 


2.5 


Items from 




Girls 


1.2 


0,3 


1.0 


1.0 


0.8 


1.8 


pretest set 


















for ages 


2 


Boys 


1.5 


1.0 


1.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


4-16 




Girls 


0.9 


0.7 


1.1 


2.3 


1.2 


1.0 




3 


Boys 


0.9 


0.5 


O.B 


1.4 


1.1 


0.9 






Girls 


1.2 


0 4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 




4 


Boys 


1.4 


0.4 


1.0 


2.4 


2.4 


2.8 


Items from 




Girls 


1.8 


0.3 


O.B 


1.7 


1.5 


2.2 


pretest set 


















for ages 


5 


Boys 


1.2 


C 6 


1.2 


1.B 


1 ,4 


2.1 


4-10 and 




Girls 


1,4 


C.O 


0.6 * 


0.7 


1 .0 


0.8 


10-16 




















6 


Boys 


1.2 


0,4 


0.6 


1.6 


1.1 


1.5 






Girls 


1.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0,7 


0,4 


0.5 



•possible range = 0 to 3.0 
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children, three appropriate for older children, and three appropriate 
across the entire age range. By this procedure in any developmental 
study, the same data would be available overall ages for three items, 
and comparable data for younger and for older children would be availa- 
ble for three more items. The final instrument is in Appendix C. 

Mean frequency of choice for each of the items in the final instrument 
is summarized in Table 1 for physical aggression and Table 2 for physi- 
cal plus verbal aggression. The consistent age-related pattern in these 
tables— high aggression scores for four-year-olds, dropping to low 
scores for seven-year-olds, then rising agaift among older children— il- 
lustrates both the importance of investigating aggressive behavior 
across ages and the rationale for selecting final items on the basis of 
comparability of item ranAr/n^srather than on comparability of response 
hierarchy scores themselves. 



Table 2: Mean frequency of choice of physical 
plus verbal aggression by age and sex* 









Given items for ages 
4-10and 
4-16 


/ Given items for ages 
.10-16 and 
4-16 




Item number in 
final version 




Four 

years 


Seven 

years 


Ten 

years 


Ten 

years 


13 

years 


16 

years 




1 


Boys 


3.0 


1.6 


2.6 


3.3 


4.2 


4.6 


Items from 
pretest 




Girls 


2.3 


1.4 


2.9 


2.3 


2.9 


3.6 


set for 


2 


Boys 


3.1 


2.0 


2.7 


4.1 


4.3 


4.1 


ages* 

4-16 




Girls 


2.5 


1.8 


2.9 


3.8 


2.8 


3.0 




3 


Boys 


2.4 


1.6 


2.0 


2.8 


2.6 


2.4 






Girls 


2.2 


1.1 


2.0 


1.8 


1.9 


1.8 




4 


Boys 


2.4 


1.5 


3.0 


4.1 


3.9 


4.8 


Items from 
pretest 




Girls 


3.2 


1.4 


2.4 


3.4 


3.7 


4.0 


set for 


5 


Boys 


2.1 


1.6 


2.3 


3.8 


3.7 


4.1 


ages 

4-10 and 




Girls 


2.8 


1.3 


2.7 


1.9 


3.0 


3.2 


10-16 


6 


Boys 


3.0 


1.6 


1.9 


3.6 


3.4 


3.9 






Girls 


2.8 


1.5 


1.7 


2.7 


2.8 


3.0 



•possible range ■ 1 .0 to 5.0 

Test-retest reliability 




Test-retest reliability of the instrument was assessed using a sample of 
18 four-year-old boys and girls, with a time interval of one month be- 
tween initial and final testing. The correlation coefficient for physical 
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aggression was .72; for verbal aggression, .57; for physical plus verbal 
aggression, .84. Test-retest reliability was judged acceptable, at least at 
this age, given the small N and the obtained correlations. 

Validation 

Although the final version of the response hierarchy instrument ap- 
peared to have good face validity, data on its correlation with actual 
behavior were judged desirable. Several validation studies were con- 
ducted. 

An experiment by Bandura, Ross, and Ross (1963b) was chosen as a 
validation model for younger children. Three videotapes with two 
twelve-year-old male models were constructed paralleling three of Ban- 
dura, Ross, and Ross’s four experimental conditions. In two of the tapes 
Rocky aggressed at length against a wide assortment of toys and finally 
against Jamie to gain access to Jamie’s toys. In one version Rocky was 
rewarded for his aggression, the final scene depicting Jamie cowering in 
a corner and Rocky seated stage center, eating a cookie and drinking a 
coke with most of the toys gathered around him. In the other version 
Rocky was punished for his aggression, with Jamie walloping him and 
reclaiming all his toys and Rocky retreating to the corner in tears. The 
third videotape showed the two boys playing together with the same set 
of toys, actively but not aggressively. 

Nursery school boys and girls were taken individually from their 
classroom to the nurses’ lounge which contained a television monitor. 
Each subject was “allowed” to watch television while the experimenter 
completed “some work” she had to do. After viewing, the experimenter 
(E) and the subject (S) proceeded to the experimental room. 

Half of the Ss, all of whom were run first, found the room full of toys, 
some of which had appeared in the videotape and some of which had 
not. S was told to play while E remained in the room absorbed in her 
“work.” Play behavior was scored particularly for imitative and nonimi- 
tative aggression for 20 minutes, in five- secoind intervals, by an observer 
(0) behind a one-way mirror. O was blind as to which videotape S had 
viewed. Three Ss, all in the aggression rewarded condition, were scored 
jointly by two Os. Percent agreement over all 240 five-second intervals 
was .96 for one female S and .99 and .90 for two male Ss. 

For the remaining half of the Ss, the room contained not toys, but a 
second E, also blind as to which videotape S had viewed, who adminis- 
tered the response hierarchy items. The first E again remained in the 
room “working.” 

Results for the behavioral half of the study were analyzed in terms of 
imitative and nonimitative aggression scores. Results for the response 
hierarchy half of the study were analyzed in terms of the number of 
times physical aggression, verbal aggression, and physical plus verbal 
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aggression responses were chosen. Group means for both the behavioral 
and the physical and verbal aggression response hierarchy scores are 
presented in Table 3 and plotted in Figure 2. 



Table 3: Mean behavioral and response hierarchy 
scores for four-year-old validation by sex and 
videotape condition (all Ss, raw scores) 





Imitative aggressive behavior* 


* 

Nonimitative aggressive behavior* 








Non- 






Non- 




Aggression 


Aggression 


aggressive 


Aggression 


Aggression 


aggressive 




rewarded 


punished 


active 


rewarded 


punished 


active 


Girls-mean 


0.60 


0.40 


1.00 


28.20 


67.80 


16.40 


SD 


1.20 


0.80 


2.00 


10.78 


34.78 


15.81 


Boys-mean 


7.80 


3.20 


1.20 


76.00 


46.40 


43.80 


SD 


8.61 


5.91 


1.47 


33.46 


64.70 


14.66 






• 


N = 5 per cell 










Physical aggression 


Verbal aggression 




response hierarchy 


• • 


response hierarchy 


# » 






9 


Non- 






Non- 




Aggression 


Aggression 


aggrersive 


Aggression 


Aggression 


aggressive 




rewarded 


punished 


active 


rewarded 


punished 


active 


Girls-mean 


8.12 


9.37 


6.75 


9.75 


8.00 


7.62 


SD 


1.69 


2.50 


3.11 


2.90 


2.55 


1.93 


Boys-mean 


9.25 


9.62 


5.12 


’ 9.50 


7.50 


7.25 


S D 


3.77 


2.83 


2.93 


1.66 


2.40 


2.77 



••N = 8 per cell 

For imitative aggressive behavior, a 3 x 2 analysis of variance (ANO- 
VA) (conditions by sex) and a Kruskal-Wallis one-way ANOVA 
showed no significant differences between conditions, although the 
Kruskal-Wallis analysis was significant in the Bandura study with more 
Ss. Mann-Whitney analyses of the three groups by pairs yielded differ- 
ences significant at p< .001, with rewarded more aggressive than pun- 
ished, rewarded more aggressive than active, non aggressive, and pun- 
ished more aggressive than active, non aggressive, replicating Bandura’s 
results. 2 

Inspection of nonimitative aggression scores revealed one aberrant 
score in each of three cells (rewarded boys; punished boys; punished 
girls). This resulted in notable nonhomogeneity of variance across cells. 
Two different techniques were used to correct for this: (1) the three Ss 
were deleted and a 3x2 ANOVA performed on the remaining raw 
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Rttpora* Hierarchy Meanim 




• Girls 
A Boys 





Figure 2: Comparability of behavioral and response hierarchy measures in valida- 
tion with four-year-olds 



scores, and (2) variance stabilizing transformations were applied to the 
raw scores for all Ss prior to performing the 3x2 ANOVA. The results 
were the same for both analyses and will only be reported for the first. 
There was a significant effect of conditions (F=3.?7; df =2,21 ; p < .05) 
with more nonimitative aggression in the rewarded than in the punished 
condition and more in the punished than in the active, nonaggressive 
condition. Although there was no main effect for sex, a significant condi- 
tion by sex interaction (F=28.84; df = 2,21 ; p < .01) was due to the dif- 
ferential effects of the punished condition on boys, who displayed little 
nonimitative aggressive behavior, and on girls, who displayed much 
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nonimitative aggressive behavior. Both boys and girls displayed more 
nonimitative aggressive behavior in the rewarded condition than in the 
nonaggressive condition. These results replicate those of Bandura in all 
respects except that of girls' nonimitative aggression in the punished 
condition. 

Each of the three response hieiarchy scores (physical aggression, 
verbal aggression, physical plus verbal aggression) was analyzed in a 
two-factor ANOVA (conditions by sex). F values for the effect of condi- 
tions reached significance in each analysis (F = 5.91 ; df=2,42; p < .01. 
F = 3.37; df = 2.42; p < .05. and F=5.73; df = 2 .42; p < .01, respectively), 
with choice of aggression about thd # same for the rewarded and putiished 
conditions and greater than that for the active, nonaggressive condition. 
F values for the main effect of sex and for the condition by sex interac- 
tion did not approach significance in an y of the analyses. 

The pattern of results using the response hierarchy scores differs from 
that of the behavior scores, as is apparent in Figure 2. where response 
hierarchy scores increase in aggression after viewing punished aggres- 
sion and behavioral scores decrease. However, the two sets of findings 
are not necessarily in conflict. Detailed analysis of the aggression pun- 
ished videotape suggests that the different obtained patterns of results 
might be expected from the two measures. 

The punished* condition is the most complicated of the three scena- 
rios: Rocky asks to play with Jamie’s toys and is refused— a reprehensi- 
ble refusal on the part of Jamie. Rocky then aggresses against many of 
the toys and against Jamie — also reprehensible. Finally, Jamie asserts 
himself (in defense of his rights in a frustrating situation?), aggresses 
rather brutally against Rocky, and reclaims all his toys. Rocky’s aggres- 
sion is clearly punished, and one would expect little imitation of his ac- 
tions and little nonimitative aggression with the toys he used — both of 
which comprised a major portion of the behavioral measure. However, 
Jamie’s aggression is quite useful and perhaps even considered justified 
in our. society. It follows that since the response hierarchy measure 
consists of situations which are frustrating, and since children in the 
aggression-punished condition in fact see aggression demonstrated to be 
quite useful in such a situation, one might expect them to respond more 
aggressively to the response hierarchy measure. Thus, this difference 
between the two patterns of results does not appear to invalidate the 
response hierarchy measure, and the remaining data seem to validate it 
for four-year-olds. 

* The initial effort to validate the response hierarchy instrument among 
olderchildren was unsuccessful and will be summarized briefly. The val- 
idation model was an experiment reported by Walters and Thomas 
(1963). Stimuli were either a videotape of a knife fight from Rebel With- 
out a Cause (aggressive) as used by Walters and Thomas, or an excerpt 
from the television series Make Room for Daddy (nonaggressive) in 
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place of the art film used by Walters and Thomas, Seventy-two 13-year- 
old boys and girls were Ss. For almost half of them from each condition , 
the dependent variable was intensity of shock administered to a male 
confederate during a subsequent "learning” experiment; the remaining 
Ss completed the response hierarchy instrument. Ss were run individual- 
ly for the shock measure and in pairs for the response hierarchy measure 
by a male or female E. counterbalanced across conditions, sex t’S, and 
type of dependent measure. Es were blind as to condition of r.ch S. 
Measures were obtained both before and after viewing. 

Mean shock intensity scores and physical aggression response hier- 
archy scores are shown in Table 4. For shock intensity, a 2 x 2 x 2 analy- 
sis of covariance (condition by sex of S by E. Covarying on before 
scores) showed that the aggressive condition elicited slightly higher in- 
tensity shocks (F=3. 50; df=l,23; p < .10). but no other effects. Similar 
analysis of the response hierarchy scores revealed no effect forcondi- 
.Oioh, but showed an unexpected and largely uninterpretable effect for E 
on physical aggression scores (F=9.9l;df= 1,31 ; p < .01). 

In order to increase the N per cell using the response hierarchy meas- 
ure. an additional 19 boys and 19 girls, with a third E (male), saw the 
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Table 4: A. Mean change scores for shock intensity 
by sex, experimenter, and videotape condition * 





Aggressive videotape 
El E 2 


Nonaggressive videotape 
El E 2 


Girls*mean 


.58 


1.13 


.20 


..15 


S D 


1,60 


1.75 


.69 


32 


Boys*mean 


.12 


,30 


.32 


-.17 


S D 


.68 


1.97 


1.30 


.58 



*N ■ 4 Ss per cell 



B. Mean change scores for response hierarchy 
physical aggression by sex, experimenter, and 
videotape condition** . 





Aggressive videotape 
El E 2 


Nonaggressive videotape 
El E 2 


Girls*mean 


.47 


.73 


1 .43 


.63 


S D 


.14 


.25 


.42 


.48 


Boys*mean 


.47 


.57 


.13 


1.07 


S D 


,25 


.51 


.48 


.34 




# 


**N * 5Ss per cell 
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videotapes and completed the response hierarchy in an after-only de- 
sign. Physical aggression after-scores from this second wave of Ss were 
combined with after-scores from tljc first wave, transformed, to stabi- 
lize the variances, and submitted to a three factor ANOVA (condition 
by sex of S by E). (See Appendix D for mean scores and ANOVA table.) 
There was no effect for condition. There was an effect of sex (F =8.79; 
df = 1 ,66; p < .01), with boys giving more aggressive response^Jhan 
girls. The effect for experimenter did not ap'proach significance? Scores 
for verbal aggression and physical and verbal aggression were similarly 
analyzed. Again there was no effect for condition. Since the remainder 
of the results of these analyses are either uninterpretable or uninterest- 
ing in light of the failure to obtain an effect for condition, they are not 
reported here. .! • 

Finally, a second experiment attempted to increase the differential 
impact of the aggressive and nonaggressive stimuli by using a prize fight 
scene from The Champion and a rather dull travelogue. Forty-two 13- 
year-old boys and girls were run in groups, by a single male E, using an 
after-only design. Mean response hierarchy scores are presented in 
Appendix D.’A 2 x 2 ANOVA (sex by condition) for each of the threfe 
types <n response hierarchy score revealed only a tendency for the ag- 
gressive videotape to elicit slightly higher verbal aggression scores 
(F=3.28; df = 1 ,38; p < .10) than the nonaggressive tape did. There were 
no other significant main of interaction effects for any of the three 
scores. 

Thesetwo studies failed to validate the response hierarchy instrument 
among 13-year-old’s, but, given the lack of difference between condi- 
tions gn^the behavioral measure (i.e. , sKock intensity), they do not nec- 
essarily invalidate it. The failure to obtain differences between the ag- 
gressive and the nonaggressive tapes may be due to the age of tfie partic- 
ipating Ss. Walters and Llewel yn-Thomas's significant results with 
shock intensity were obtained using groups of adult males, adult fe- 
males, and 15-year-old males. It may be that the two-year age difference 
between the present subjects and the youngest subjects tested by 
Walters and Thomas locates a difference in responsiveness to aggressive s 
displays or in - sensitivity to situations- in which aggressive responses 
(behavioral or verbal) are measured. Comparison of the groups on shock 
intensity measures indicates that something like this mij>ht be the case. 
The one expected result that was found with the response hierarchy in- 
strument was the sex difference in aggressiveness, although it appeared 
in only one of the preceding validation attempts with 13-year-olds. 

In light of the failure to find differences among 13-year-olds in re- 
sponse to aggressive presentations on either dependent variable, one 
more validation with older children was attempted using a nonexperi- 
mental approach. 

The response hierarchy instrument was administered via slides to fifth 
grade Ss. Two fifth grade teachers independently rated each S on overt 
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aggressive behavior.in the school environment. 3 Teachers were asked to 
conceive of aggressive behavior in terms of "hitting, shoving, name call- 
ing, etc." Ratings were obtained on a seven-point scale v tanging v from 
very unaggressive (=1) to "very aggressive" (=7) (see Appendix E). 
Only those 34 Ss who responded to the response hierarchy instrument 
and who were rated by both teachers were included in the analyses re- 
ported here. 4 J 

. The correlation between response hierarchy scores for physical ag- 
gression and teacher ratings of aggressive behavior .was significantly 
different from zero for both teachers (Teacher 1: r=.49; Z= 3. 15; p < 
.005 and Teacher 2: r=.33; Z=2.02; p < .05). Correlationsjietween re- 
sponse hierarchy scores for verbal aggression and teacher ratings of 
aggressive behavior were low (Teacher 1: r=. 10; Teacher 2: r=.04), 
probably indicating that teachers based their ratings almos} entirely on 
children’s physical behavior. 

ANOVAs were performed for those high and low in rated aggression. 
The two teachers' ratings were .simply averaged since there was high 
homogeneity of variance between them. Those students who obtained 
an average score of less than 5 were assigned to the low aggressive be- 
havior group (N = 15); those students whose average score was 5 or more 
were assigned to the high aggressive behavior group (N = 19). The mean 
physica^aggression scores for boys and girls rated high and low in ag- 
gressive behavior are presented in Table 5 and Figure 3. A two-factor 
ANOVA (behavior rating by sex of S) revealed a significant effect of 
teacher rating of aggressive behavior (F=4.69; df = 1 ,30; p <.05), with 
Ss rated high in aggressive behavior choosing more physical aggression 
responses than Ss rated low in aggressive behavior. There was no signif- 
icant effect of sex, norwas there a behavior rating by sex interaction': 

These relationships between response hierarchy scores and independ- 
ent ratings of aggressive behavior appear to validate the response hier- 
archy instrument for fifth graders, ft does discriminate, for both boys 



Table 5: Mean response hierarchy scores for 
fifth graders by sex and teacher 
rating of aggressiveness in the - 
school environment 





High aggressive 
behavior 


9 

Low aggressive 
behavior 


Girls-mean 


1.07 


0.35 


S D 


0.94 


0.36 


N " 


12 


11 


Boys-mean 


0.88 


0.67 


S D 


0.90 


0.25 


N c- 


7 


4 
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and girls, among children who are rated by teachers as manifesting ei- 
ther more or less aggressive behavior in the normal school environment. 





I 



\ 




L 



, I L_ 1 

Low aggressive High aggressive 

behavior. rating behavior rating 

*• Figure 3: Mean response hierarchy scores for fifth graders by $ex and teacher rat- 
ing of aggressiveness in theechool environment 

• .t 

Thus, based on the preceding work, the response hierarchy measure 

was judged valid enough for further use. This is not to say that .further 
validation work, particularly among older children, is not called for. 
However, given: (1) that construction of the instrument was based on 
interviews with children ranging in age from three to 16; (2) that the sit- 
uations and responses comprising it have a good deal of conceptual or 
* 1 
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face validity; (3) that no study invalidated the instrument; (4) that an 
experiment with preschoolers and a field study with fifth graders both 
demonstrated the discriminative power of the measure; and (5) that the 
exigencies of time demanded that we turn to other phases of the re- 
search, it was decided to continue using the instrument in the studies 
reported in the following pages. 

All subsequent administrations and scorings of the response hierarchy 
were quite similar to that presented in this section. Children seven or 
under were tested individually on the three items appropriate for young- 
er Ss and the three items appropriate across the entire age range. 
Responses were in a booklet; Ss pointed to the picture representing their 
choice, and E recorded the choice. Older Ss worked in groups on the six 
items designed for them (three appropriate for older children and three 
appropriate across the entire age range), viewing slides of the response 
alternatives and circling the letter representing their choice. Instructions 
were minimally altered to take account of differences in experimental 
procedures and surroundings. 

Mean choices of physical, verbal, and physical plus verbal aggression 
were computed for each S. Many of the subsequent analyses revealed 
high correlations between physical or verbal aggression and physical 
plus verbal aggression, as one would expect, and also between physical 
and verbal aggression. Because of this, and because physical and verbal 
aggression scores could not be independent, most of the analyses to be 
reported in succeeding sections will be for physical aggression only . 



EXPERIMENT 1: UNDERSTANDING OF 
CONTEMPORARY PROGRAMS 

The work reported in this section was designed primarily to chart age 
changes in understanding the motivations for and consequences of vio- 
lent acts in current television programs. In addition, children’s evalua- 
tions of characters and actions portrayed in these programs were as- 
sessed. Originally, the effects of justified/unjustified aggression and 
good/bad consequences for aggression were to be studied also. 
However, because contemporary television programs do not present a 
uniform set of motives or consequences for aggressive acts, clear pre- 
diction of effects of exposure to different types of programs was not 
possible. Because of these difficulties, the study reported here was fol- 
lowed by further work (see section on "Motivations and consequen- 
ces. . .’’) in which videotapes of current programs were edited to pro- 
duce the desired uniform set of motivations and consequences. 
However, in order to provide exploratory data, the tendency to aggress 
was measured in this first study after exposure to the unedited videotape 
and administration of the understanding measure. 
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This section, then, describes selection of television programs and con- 
struction of comprehension and evaluation tests, administration and 
analysis of the comprehension and evaluation tests, and analysis of the 
exploratory response hierarchy data. 

The theoretical and experimental rationale for the comprehension 
study has already been presented. It suggested the following hypothe- 
ses: 



1. Understanding of the motivations for and consequences of tele- 
vision-mediated violence will increase with age. 

2. Younger children will understand consequences better than moti- 
vations, but this difference in understanding will decrease with age. 

3. With increasing age, evaluation of the motivations and conse- 
quences for violent acts will approximate that of adults within the 
surrounding communities. 

Method 

Stimuli. Six half-hour television programs, including commercials, 
were recorded on black and white videotape. The programs were select- 
ed for their clarity of presentation, interest, and violence from tapes of 
fifteen different programs. Each program contained numerous incidents 
of violence, both justified and unjustified, with both good and bad con- 
sequences. Table 6 presents the programs employed. 1 

Programs were classified into three types which appeal to and are typi- 
cally viewed by children of different ages (cf., Schramm, Lyle, and Par- 
ker, 1961). Presumably they would be understood by the age groups for 
which they were designed. Adult judges from surrounding communities 
agreed that the two programs classed as primarily for young children 
were appropriate for children from four or five years of age on, that the 
westerns were appropriate for children from 10 to 12 on, and that the 
crime programs were appropriate for teenagers. It should be noted, 
however, that a substantial proportion of the adult judges felt the pro- 
grams were not appropriate for children of any age, even though they 
were judged typical of what was available on television. 

» Construction of the understanding test. Each program was viewed by 
adults from nearby communities. They were members of PTAs, church 
groups, recreational groups, and similar organizations. Given the demo- 
graphics of their communities, their judgments are probably representa- 
tive of a middle-class view of what constitutes violence, the morality of 
it, and the desirability of its consequences. 

The information and evaluation questionnaire was similar to parts of 
those used by Gerbner (1969) in his content analysis of contemporary 
television programs . The following information was requested: list of all 
violent episodes in the program, initiator and receiver of violence in 
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Table 6: Characteristics of programs 
(including program type, program, number violent episodes, percent 
of viewers listing each episode, episodes where receiver 
was violent, and episodes included in understanding test) 



Children's programs Western programs 



Crime programs 



Violent 

episodes 



Rocket 

Robin Hood Batman Riflemen Have Gun Adam 12 



Felony Squad 



(In temporal 
order) 



% Rate 



% Rate % Rate % Rate 



% Rate 



% Rate 



1 


39* | 


i j 

L§SJ 


i 15 


92 


i 


8 


i 


2 


43 


82 


32 


38 




33 


[«?]• 


3 


21 


94 


• 2* 


[92 


i- i 


r-i 

L 5 ?i 


i 


4 


43 1 




• 0 


8 




3 


0* 


5 


39 ! 

i 


s 


! * 30 

1 


53 ( 


i 


25 


0* 


6 


0 


6 


0 


69 




39 


64 


7 


29 




0 - [ 


jm| 


i i 




1 3 


8 


0- 




13 


69 4 


• i 


0 


1 26 


9 


& 




30 


8) 




r— l 

i®9J* 


10 


0 




30 


i — i 
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55* 


11 


25 




I40J* 
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0* 


12 


36 




4 


53* 






13 






30* 


30 








14 






26* 
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16 






17* 










17 






6* 











□ Included in primary set of questions 



j Included in secondary set of questions 



* Receiver responded violently 



each episode, violence of receiver’ sresponse, justifiability of each vio- 
lent act, “goodness” of the immediate and final consequences for each 
participant in the violenc^rand a character evaluation of both initiator 
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and receiver of violence. Respondents were also asked to give a general, 
overall rating of the program for the “goodness” of the motivations and 
of the consequences. Finally, as previously noted, they were asked how 
typical the program was, the age child for which it was appropriate, and 
to give any other comments they wished. Appendix F contains the ques- 
tionnaire and the variou s definitions given to all respondents. 

Ratings were analyzed separately for each episode. From Table 6, 
which presents the proportion of adults who rated each episode as vio- 
lent and the perceived violence of the receiver’s response to the initial 
aggression, it is apparent that the programs differed considerably in the 
frequency and clarity of violent episodes and in whether or not the re- 
ceiver’s response was violent. Variability in presentation of motiva- 
tions, consequences, and character type will be presented when age 
changes in these are considered in the results section. Suffice it to say 
here that the variability in these evaluations is indeed great, both within 
and across programs. 

For each program, the three violent episodes listed by the greatest 
proportions of adult viewers were chosen for testing with all child sub- 
jects. One to four additional episodes— those rated by the next largest 
proportions of adults — were added when testing older children. These 
two sets of episodes will hereafter be referred to as primary and second- 
ary sets, respectively. The episodes in the primary and secondary sets 
for each program are identified in Table 6. 

A multiple choice test was constructed utilizing the information from 
the adult ratings. Either three or four questions were formulated for 
each of the three to seven violent episodes in each program. Two ques- 
tions presented the violent action and asked what the immediate conse- 
quences were for the characters identified by the adult raters as initiator 
and receiver. A third question asked why the violent .action was per- 
formed, and a fourth asked why the receiver respoftded violently (if he 
did aggress in return). Questions eliciting evaluation of the motives and 
consequences for each violent action as either good, bad, or in-between 
were also included. Finally, for each character who participated in a vio- 
lent episode, either as initiator or as receiver, there was a question about 
the final consequences for him in the program and about the^goodness of 
his character. 

Each multiple choice question contained four alternatives. All alterna- 
tives represented information presented in the program either visually or 
Verbally or both. Two of the alternatives were judged to be good conse- 
quences or motives, and two were judged to be bad. The order of pres- 
entation of the alternatives for each question was randomized, and the 
questions for all episodes combined and randomized. When adults who 
had'iiot seen a program took the test-for it, their scores ranged from 20 
percent to 37 percent correct, with four of the six programs under 30 
percent. Appendix G contains all the questions for one violent episode. 
Cartoons were used for testing young children on these questions. 
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Subjects. Two hundred seventy-one children served as Ss: 40 kinder- 
garteners, 54 third graders, 56 sixth graders, 51 ninth graders, and 70 
twelfth graders, with approximately equal numbers of boys and girls at 
each grade, The community in which they live is low-middle to middle 
class, with a substantial Chicano population. The particular schools Ss 
attended were from 15 to 40 percent Chicano. Subjects within each 
grade and sex were randomly assigned to programs; no attempt has been 
made to analyze the data by ethnic group. 

Procedure. Subjects in the four older age groups were tested in mixed- 
sex groups of eight to ten by either of two female Es. Es were counter- 
balanced across groups, and Ss were randomly assigned to programs. 
The situation was as informal as possible within the school environment 
(e.g., ordinarily not in the regular classroom). Ss were told we were in- 
terested in what children of different ages thought about different types 
of television programs. They were asked to relax and view the program 
as they would at home, then we would ask them some questions about 
what they thought of it. 

At the conclusion of the program, Ss answered the multiple choice 
questions about what they had seen. The entire test was read aloud to 
third graders, while older Ss worked on their own. All Ss were tested on 
the four^to seven episodes per program, primary and secondary sets 
combined, shown in Table 6. 

Following the multiple choice test, all Ss were administered the re- 
sponse hierarchy instrument. This was presented as a separate task (the 
results of which we were interested in), which was given to fill up the 
remainder of the class session. The four older age groups saw the re- 
sponse alternatives on slides and circled on an answer sheet the letter 
that corresponded to the response they chose. 

The procedure with kindergarten Ss was the same as that for the older 
Ssi, with the following exceptions. Children were run in mixed-sex 
groups of three rather than eight or ten. The four alternatives for each 
multiple choice question were presented with stick-figure cartoons; S 
pointed to his response. The alternative responses in the response hier- 
archy were also presented as stick-figure cartoons. Testing was done 
individually with one of four possible female Es. 

Results 

Understanding. Answers to the questions about motivations for and 
consequences of violence in each program were scored as correct or 
incorrect. The number correct was computed for motivations, imme- 
diate consequences, and final consequences. Computations — performed 
separately for the primary and secondary sets of episodes — were con- 
verted to a percentage of the maximum possible correct for each catego- 
ry for each program, in order to make the scores comparable across pro- 
grams and across categories. Percentage scores were converted to 
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arcsin scores prior to analysis to stabilize variance across cells (e.g., 
25%=0.524:50% = 0. 785; 75%= 1.047, and 100%= 1.539). 

Figure 4 presents age changes in understanding of the motives for 
violence, immediate consequences of violence, and final consequences 
to all characters who participated in violence over all programs com- 
bined. The data are for the primary episodes. The pattern of results with 
the secondary episodes for the four older groups was quite similar. 




Figure 4: Understanding of motivations for and Immediate and final consequences 
of violence by grade for three primary episodes 

The arcsin scores for motives, immediate consequences, and final 
consequences were each subjected to a nested factors analysis of vari- 
ance. 5 Independent variables were grade, sex, type of program, and 
specific program nested under program type. In order to equalize cell 
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Ns, 91 Ss were randomly discarded until a total of three Ss per cell re- 
mained. (Subsequent three-way analyses of variance included all Ss and 
will be reported later.) 

In the nested factors ANOVA there is a clear and highly significant 
age effect for all three measures (F=60.81; F=40.74; and F=29. 13 re- 
spectively with df=4, 120; p < .001). Although an age effect was predict- 
ed, the magnitude of the age differences found is still striking. 
Kindergarteners could answer only about one-third of the questions 
about either motives or consequences, third graders only about one- 
half, and twelfth graders about 95 percent. Hehce, the younger Ss, by 
our measures, are not taking in, of not retaining, much of the informa- 
tion about motives and consequences in a television program. 

There is general, continued improvement in learning motives and con- 
sequences through the twelfth grade. This is reflected in a highly signifi- 
cant linear trend for grade for each measure fF =217.45; f= 153.11; and 




Figure 5: Understanding of motivations for violence by grade and program for three 
primary episodes 
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F- 113.01 respectively, with df= 1 ,120; p < .001). A much smaller, but 
significant, portion of the variance attributable to age in understanding 
of motivations and of immediate consequences is accounted for by a 
quadratic trend (F=23.01; df = 1,120; p < .001; F=5.18; df= 1 , 120; p < 
.05, respectively). 

There was no significant sex difference in performance on any of the 
three dependent variables, nor was there any significant effect for type 
of program. There was a significant effect for programs for both motiva- 
tions and final consequences (F=3.81; df = 3 , 1 20; p < .05; F=9.25; 
df =3,120; p < .01, respectively). These results are apparent in Figures 
5, 6, and 7, which present arcsin scores by grade and program for moti- 
vations, immediate consequences, and final consequences, respectively. 
The only significant interaction term in any of the analyses was a grade 
by program interaction for understanding of motivations (F = 2.47; 
df = 12,120; p < .01). The exact interpretation of this interaction is not 
clear, but Figure 5 indicates that it is probably due: to the age pattern for 
understanding Batman, and perhaps Rocket Robin Hood, which is dif- 
ferent from that for the other programs. 




Figure 6: Understanding of Immediate consequences of violence by grade and pro- 
gram for three primary episodes 
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The additional one to four episodes (secondary set) that Ss from third, 
sixth, ninth, and twelfth grades responded to were subjected to identical 
analyses. The same increases with age in understanding were found, al- 
though the effect is quite weak for immediate consequences (F= 15.56; 
df = 3,96; p < .001; F=2.21; df=3,96; p < .10; F=9.84; df=3,96; p < 
.001, respectively). The linear trend for grade was also significant for 
each of the three dependent variables (F=34,35; df = 1 ,96; p < .001; 
F=5.02; df = 1,96; p < .05; F=24.17; df=l,96; p < .001). There remains 
a significant quadratic trend (F=5. 95; df= 1,96; p< .05) and a significant 
residual (F=6.36;df= 1,91; p < .05) tor understanding motivations. 




Flflure 7: Understanding of final consequences for violence by grade and program 
for three primary episodes 

Again there was no significant effect of sex in any of the analyses. 
However, there were significant effects of program type for immediate 
and final consequences (F =8.91 and F=5.06with df =2,96; p < .01). For 
immediate consequences the order from most to least understood was 
westerns, crime, and children’s programs. For final consequences it was 
children’s programs, crime programs, and westerns. For all three meas- 
ures there was a significant effect of programs (£=4.26. F=7.11, and 
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F = 4.71 with df = 3,96 ad p < .01 for all three). There were no significant 
interaction terms in the analyses of motivations and immediate conse- 
quences. but there were two significant interactions for final conse- 
quences (for grade by program F = 2.53; df = 9,96; p < .05; for grade by 
sex by program type F=2.69; df = 6,96; p < .05). The effects are weak, 
significant (due to the large number of degrees of freedom), and largely 
uninterpretable. In summary, the analyses of the additional episodes 
tested with older Ss largely confirm the results reported for three epi- 
sodes tested with all Ss. 

Additional three-way ANOV As for unequal Ns 6 were performed to be 
certain that the results reported above remained when all Ss were in- 
cluded. Two analyses were performed for each of the three dependent 
variables; grade by sex by program, and grade by sex by program type. 
The results will not be reported in detail here since they largely repeat 
those already reported. 

For all three measures there was a highly significant effect for grade, 
and again the linear trend was highly significant. There was a significant 
effect for motivations and for .final consequences, but not for immediate 
consequences. Program type was significant when it was the third inde- 
pendent variable in the analyses of motivations and final consequences. 
However, this result is probably largely due to differences in the pro- 
grams, since these differences are not separately accounted for in the 
three-way ANOVAs as they are in the nested factors ANOVAs. Thus, 
one may probably conclude that the results reported from the nested 
factors ANOVAs represent the data for all Ss tested. 

Inspection of all data showed no differences in younger Ss’ under- 
standing of motivations and consequences. If there are any differences 
in such understanding, they occur at the sixth and ninth grades, with 
motivations better understood than consequences. Because of the visi- 
ble lack of predicted results, no analyses were performed to test hypoth- 
esis 2 (that younger children will understand consequences better than 
motivations and that this difference in understanding will decrease with 
age). 

Evaluations. Answers to the questions evaluating the character of all 
those who participated in violence, their motivations, the immediate 
consequences to them, and the final consequences to them were scored 
'as good, good and bad, bad, and don’t know or no answer. The percent- 
age of viewers giving each of these four ratings was calculated sepa- 
rately for each question in the comprehension,, tests by program and 
grade level. Character evaluations of each character who participated in 
the three primary episodes of violence are presented graphically in Fig- 
ure 8 by grade and program; adult ratings are included for comparison. 
Comparable figures for evaluation of motivations, immediate conse- 
quences, and final consequences are presented in Appendix I. 
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Figure 8: Character Evaluation — Rocket Robin Hood 
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For character evaluation, all Ss who viewed a program were included 
in its evaluation data set. For motivations, immediate consequences, 
and final consequences, only those Ss who correctly answered the rele- 
vant question about motivation or consequences were included. The 
data for some of the evaluations are probably not very reliable, since the 
number of subjects upon which it is based is quite small. The N for each 
evaluation has been included in the figures, so that the reader may make 
his own estimate of the stability of the data. 

The evaluations of adults and kindergarteners are not directly compa- 
rable to those of third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth graders. The latter four 
grades were asked to choose among good, good and bad, bad, and don’t 
know for their evaluations, while kindergarteners were asked to choose 
| only between good or bad. If a kindergartener said he didn’t know or 

that the character was both good and bad, he was scored accordingly, 
but Es did not suggest such options to Ss of this age. Adults were given^ 
all four ratings as options; however, their evaluations were made in the 
| context of evaluating all violent episodes in the program and did not fol- 

low a question about the relevant program content. 

i Inspection of the data presented in Figure 8 and Appendix I indicates 

that a majority of Ss at each age usually agree with Ss at other ages in 
> their evaluations. If the majority of the twelfth graders thought a charac- 

ter was bad, the majority of the kindergarteners, third, sixth, and ninth 
graders were also likely to think he was bad. There is not, however, a 
consistent trend overage in the pattern of evaluation; children s evalua- 
tions as they mature do not successively and smoothly approximate 
those of twelfth graders or adults. • 

| To better summarize the evaluation data over age, characters from all 

| programs were combined and then divided into good and bad major 

j characters and minor characters (see Figure 8). The four sets of ratings 

j. (character, motivations, immediate consequences, and final conse- 

I quences) were then tallied for each grade. Each rating was counted as a 

! unit , so that the total N corresponded to the total number of ratings giv- 

| en rather than to the number of Ss giving the ratings. For each grade the 

\ percentages of all ratings that were good, bad, and good and bad were 

then calculated . As before, all Ss were included in the data on evaluation 
! of character, while only those Ss who correctly answered the relevant 

[: question about motivation, immediate consequences, or final conse- 

| quences were included in those evaluations. The results presented here 

| are for the primary episodes only. • 

| ' Table 7 presents percentages of evaluations of good and bad major 

characters and minor characters for each of the five grades ; adult ratings 
are included for comparison purposes. There were seven good major 
l characters, eleven bad major characters, and six minor characters in- > 

eluded (respectively) in the three types of ratings. The majority of Ss at 
all ages agree in their evaluation of the three types of characters: the 
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good major characters are good, the bad major characters are bad, and 
the minor characters are diverse. Kindergarteners are more likely to be 
confused about a character’s nature than are any of the other Ss. Fully 
one-third of kindergarten ratings for the good major characters were 
bad. By third grade this had dropped to 15.9 percent, with further de- 
creases at older ages. 28:6 percent of the kindergarten ratings of the bad 
characters were good, with this percentage decreasing rapidly at older 
ages. The adult ratings were generally more polarized than the chil- 
dren’s; however, this is probably an artifact of the differing techniques 
for eliciting the ratings rather than a true age difference. Testing adults 
with the same instruments used for children would clarify the nature of 
these apparent differences between child and adult responses. 

Table 7: Percentage of responses for evaluation of character 
by grade and character type 



Good major character Bad major character Minor character 



Rating 


Bad 


Good-bad 


Good 


Bad 


Good-bad 


Good 


Bad 


Good-bad 


Good 


Grade 

K 


34,1 


2.3 


63.6 


70.0 


1.4 


28.6 


53.6 


4.9 


41.5 


3 


15.9 


17.5 


66.7 


50.0 


34 8 


15.1 


30.8 


25.0 


44.2 


6 


0.0 


17.5 


826 


716 


26j0 


2.1 


41.7 


33.3 


25.0 


9 


0.0 


16.7 


83.3 


,63.2 


35.6 


1.1 


32.5 


37.5 


30.0 


12 


8.9 


16.4 


74.7 


66.7 


298 


3.4 


21.6 


39.2 


39.2 


Adult 


3.3 


' 12.0 


84.8 


86.1 


10.3 


3.6 


59.8 


236 


16.4 



The evaluations of the final consequences to the three types of charac- 
ters who participated in violence are shown in Table 8. This table was 
constructed similarly to the table for character evaluation. Again, the 
majority of Ss at each age tend to agree in their evaluations of the final 
consequences to each character. However, there are two notable excep- 
tions. 



Table 8: Percentage of responses for evaluation of 
final consequences by grade and character type 



Good major character Bad major, character Minor character 



Rating 


Bad 


Good-bad 


Good 


Bad 


Good-bad 


Good 


Bad 


Good-bad 


Good 


Grade 

K 


47.4 


0.0 


52.6 


65.6 


0.0 


34.4 


70.0 


0.0 


30.0 


3 


10.0 


13.3 


76.7 


378 


348 


27.6 


28.6 


35.7 


35.7 


6 


6.1 


18.4 


75.5 


21.2 


282 


50.6 


28.6 


28.6 


42.8 


9 


3.7 


22.2 


74.1 


118 


30.0 


588 


33.3 


20.8 


45.8 


12 


56 


178 


76.7 


14.9 


31.6 


53.5 


34.2 


21.1 


44.7 


Adult 


17.5 


8.7 


736 


73.4 


5.7 


208 


64.4 


22.1 


13.5 



\ 

First, adults and children appeared not to have rated the consequen- 
ces to bad characters on the same basis. Adults apparently evaluated the 
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consequences in relation to the character, while children evaluated them 
in relation to society. Thus, going to jail was a bad consequence in an 
adult rating and a good consequence in a child’s rating — except for kin- 
dergarteners who rated consequences to bad characters similarly to 
adults. (Perhaps very young children are not able to take the good of 
society into account in providing their evaluations.) These problems do 
not arise for good characters. They are good, the consequences to them 
are good , and their fates are good for society . Ss of all ages agreed in rat- 
ing the final consequences to good characters as good, although kinder- 
garteners were less uniform in their evaluations than are older Ss. 

Second, kindergarteners apparently view negatively everything asso- 
ciated with violence. Of their ratings for the final consequences to good 
major characters, 47.4 percent were bad; the next closest percentages 
were 10.0 percent for third graders and 17.5 percent for adults. For bad 
major characters, 65.6 percent of the kindergarten ratings were bad, 
with the next closest ratings being 73.4 percent for adults and 37.9 per- 
cent for third graders. A similar pattern holds for the final consequences 
to minor characters. This jaundiced view of everything associated with 
violence is least apparent in the character evaluations (see Table 7), 
becomes somewhat apparent in the evaluations of final consequences, 
and is more apparent in the two succeeding tables for evaluations of 
immediate consequences and motivations (Tables 9 and 10). 

Evaluations of the immediate consequences to three types of charac- 
ters are presented in Table 9. The ratings are based upon 11 instances of 
immediate consequences for good major characters, 16 instances for 
bad major characters, and nine for minor characters. Again there is gen- 
eral agreement among all the children in evaluation of immediate conse- 
quences to the good and bad major characters. However, their evalua- 
tions do not agree with those of the adult raters. Most adults felt that the 
immediate consequences to good and bad major characters and to minor 
characters were bad, while children evaluated them as good for the ma- 
jor characters and. confused for the minor characters. Whether this dif- 
ference is due to the different techniques for eliciting evaluations or to 



Table 9: Percentages of responses for 
evaluetion of immediate consequences 
by grade and character type 



Good major characters Bad major characters Minor characters 



Rating 


Bad 


Good-bad 


Good 


Bad 


Good-bad 


Good 


Bad 


Grade 

K 


548 


0.0 


45.2 


44.4 


3.7 


618 


388 


3 


21 .2 


26.9 


61 3 


16.9 


19.7 


634 


47.2 


6 


7.2 


25.3 


676 


21.2 


23.2 


666 


288 


9 


12.3 


24.6 


63.0 


236 


18.6 


678 


41.7 


12 


14.0 


23.4 


62.6 


21.0 


28.0 


61.0 


40.6 


Adult 


45.2 


18.1 


36.7 


58.6 


21.2 


20.3 


666 



Good-bad 



0.0 

19.4 

28.9 

22.9 
26.6 
21.8 



Good 



61.1 

33.3 

42.2 

35.4 
32.8 

12.2 
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real differences in evaluating immediate consequences is unknown. 
Since the consequence which children were evaluating was written in 
such a way that an evaluation of it in relation to the character would 
agree with the adult evaluation, there is a suggestion of real differences 
in the evaluation of immediate consequences. 

As with final consequences, kindergarteners are more likely than old* 
er children to evaluate immediate consequences as bad for both good 
and bad major characters. The interpretation of this as a general dis- 
pleasure with violence is tempered here by the fact that the immediate 
consequences for minor characters are more likely to be judged good 
than judged bad. However, the evaluations of immediate consequences 
for minor characters show considerable shift from age to age and proba- 
bly reflect the inconclusive handling of these characters. 

Further support for the assertion that kindergarteners generally disap- 
prove of violence is found in the evaluation of motivations for all violent 
acts. These data are presented in Table 10 and are based on nine motiva- 
tions for good major characters, 11 for bad major characters, and five 
for minor characters. Kindergarteners uniformly disapprove of the mo- 
tivations for violent acts, whether the character is a good or bad major 
character or a minor character. This is in sharp contrast toolder children 
and adults, who evaluated the motivations of good major characters as 
generally good and of bad major characters as bad. As with character 
evaluation, adults are more skewed in their evaluations than are any of 
the child Ss. 



Table 10: Percentage of responses for evaluation of motivations 
by grade and character type 



Good major character Bad major character Minor character 



Rating 


Bad 


Good-bad 


Good 


Bad 


Good-bad 


Good 


Bad 


Good -bad 


Good 


Grade 

K 


80.0 


OO 


20.0 


76.0 


0.0 


25.0 


900 


0.0 


9.1 


3 


20.0 


200 


600 


61.1 


270 


21.3 


60.0 


13.6 


36.4 


6 


30.6 


16.7 


620 


66.4 


30.8 


12.8 


51 .2 


29.3 


19.5 


9 


174 


23.2 


69.4 


61.6 


23.3 


15.1 


280 


26.3 


44.7 


12 


21.6 


300 


47.4 


48.6 


27.2 


24.3 


48.2 


37.5 


14.3 


Adult 


7.6 


26.7 


15.6 


84.7 


12.1 


3.2 


71.1 


7.4 


21.5 



These data on the evaluation over age of motivations for, consequen- 
ces of, and characters who participate in violence demonstrate that all 
subjects— except perhaps kindergarteners— understand whether an ac- 
tor or the motivation for or consequence of an action was good or bad. 
Even kindergarteners .understand which characters are good and bad, 
although they are apparently more confused about the portrayal than are 
older children; they also appear to generally disapprove of violence. The 
data provide some indication that the technique used to elicit evalua- 
tions will influence the pattern of obtained evaluations and that children 
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may identify with society in evaluating consequences to those who par- 
ticipate in violence rather than judging from the participant’s point of 
view. 

Finally, a few comments on the variability in presentation of motiva- 
tions, consequences, and characterization among the six programs are in 
order. Table 11 presents a summary of adulterating s for the three pri- 
mary episodes of each program. The entries are simply counts of the rat- 
ing (good, good and bad, bad) chosen by the majority of adults each time 
a rating was asked for. For example, for Rocket Robin Hood three 
character evaluations were requested; for one character the majority of 
e v al u at ion s-w as good — while_for. th e other two the majority was b ad . 



Table 1 1 : Summary of adult ratings: number of times majority of adults 
rated characters, final consequences, motivations; and 
immediate consequences as good, good and bad, or bad 





Children's programs 


Western programs 


Crime programs 




Rocket 
Robin Hood 


Batman 


Rifleman 


Have Gun 


Adam 1 2 


Felony Squad 


Characters 

Good 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Bad 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


o 2 


Mixed 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Final 

consequences 

Good 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


0 


Bad 


2 


0 


3 


2 


2 


4 


Mixed 


• 0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Motivations 

Good 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Bad 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


4 


Mixed 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Immediate 

consequences 

Good 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


Bad 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


5 


Mixed 


0 


1 


3 


2 


2 


1 



It is apparent from Table 11 that the two children’s programs present 
the fewest characters, all of whom are viewed primarily as either good 
or bad, but not both. Their motivations for violence are-either good or 
bad, and the consequences to them are either good or bad (exceptm one 
instance). The two westerns appear to be the most complicated of the- 
" programs. They have the largest number of characters, with both good 
and evil often seen embodied in one character. Consequences to those 
participating in violence are seen .more as bittersweet than are conse- 
quences to characters in the. other two program types. The two crime 
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programs differ considerably from each other. Felony Squad is a pro- 
gram filled with bad characters, whose motivations for violence are bad 
and for whom the consequences of violence are bad. Adam 12 is a sim- 
pler story that pits good guys against bad and distributes the motivations 
and consequences accordingly. 

It was not the intent of this study to content-analyze a set of contem- 
porary television programs. Gerbner (1971) has supplied such data for 
the body of work of which this report is one part. However, the diversi- 
ty in presentation across programs — even programs of one designated 
type— was great in the sample of programs used here, and we wished to 
-indicate this fact in Table 11. Such diversity in presentation has implica: 

— tions_fo r the results we could pbtain and for the inferences one might 
wish to make about the effectsWcHildreffofviewing contemporary tel- ~ . 
evision programs. 

Response hierarchy \ Mean scores on the response hierarchy measure < 
were calculated ,as described early in this paper. Analyses were per- 
formed on botlvphysical and verbal aggression scores. However, only 
the results for physical aggression will be reported, since the two scores 
are neither conceptually nor statistically independent (r=.40 in this 
^ study). 

Thesijustimulus programs differed in the amount of violence they 
presented andlh'the portrayal of the motivations for and consequences 
of violence. Table .12 presentsth^program characteristics as judged by 
the adult raters. The children’s pFograms arejhe' least violent and also 
present the best consequences for aggressionTThe'Other two types of 
programs are more violent and contain more varied presentations of 

motivations and consequences. In general, the more violent 

grams were rated as presenting less good motivations (r= -.42) and 



Table 12: Adult raters* judgments of portrayal of amount 
of violence and of overair motivations for and overall * 
consequences of violence in each* television program 





Rocket 

Robin Hood* Batman 


Rifleman 


Felony 

Have Gun Adam 12 Squad 


Violence rating* 


3 


1 


5 


7 


2 


7 


Percent raters 

saying motivations 
for violence were 
"good" 


.26 


.33 


.49 


.29 


.38 


.09 


Percent raters 

saying consequences 
of violence were 
"good** 


* .46 


.50 


.38 


.33 


.28 


.03 



*1 = least violence portrayed; 7 * most violence portrayed 
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consequences (r= -.64). Acceptability of the motivations and conse- 
quences within each program was relatively similar (r= .66 between 
motivations and consequences). 

Although it is apparent from Table 12 that an independent assessment 
of the influence of violence, motivations and consequences on later ag- 
gression was not possible, best estim&tes of the influence. Qf each of 
these variables, in interaction with age and understanding, follow. 
Figure 9 shows the number of physical aggression responses made by Ss 
at each gra^e level for each of the six programs. In conjunction with the 
program characteristics (Table 12) and the three understanding meas- 
ures ^Figures 5, 6, and 7) they represent the data included in the analyses 
that follow. 




gram by grade aj)d program 
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Our general model postulates that the probability of aggression fol- 
lowing exposure to television programming at least depeijds upon the 
amount of violence in the program, the motivations forlt, the conse- 
quences for it, how well the motivations are understood, and how well 
the consequences are understood. In order to test this model, we per- 
formed a regression analysis using physical aggression as the dependent 
variable and the following independent variables: sex of S, grade of S, 
amount of violence in program, goodness of motivations for violence, 
goodness of final consequence of violence, understanding of motiva- 
tions, -qnderstanding of immediate consequences, understanding of final 
consequences, and consistency-inconsistency of the response hierar- * 
chies for all six situations. In the first analysis, all Ss and all programs 
were combined into one regression equation. In six subsequent 

Table 13: Results of regression analysis 
Regression equation 

Y =0,53Xj +0.04X 2 +0.08X 3 -0.37X4+0,76X 5 +0.20X 6 -0.22X 7 +0.07 Xq+ 0.03X 9 -0.52 
Where Y = Choice of physical aggression 

X«| = Sex 

X2 = Grade 

X3 = Violence 

X4 = Motivations A 
' » 

X5 = Consequences f 

i k 

Xg=* Understanding of motivations * 

X 7 = Understanding of immediate consequences 

/ 0 , 

Xq= Understanding of finel consequences 



Xg = Consistency of response hierarchies 



ANOVA Table 


' 




Source / df MS * 


F 


Regression 


9 3.97 • 


7.56* # 


Sex 


1 • 18.26 


* 34.45**. 


Grade 


1 . ‘i 10.43 


19.67** 


Violence 4 : 


tV ‘ 3.83 


7,22** 


Motivations 


1 l 0.14 


‘ ■ 


Consequences 


1 1 .01 




Understand motives 


1 0.85 




Understand immediate consequences 


1 1.06 




Understand final consequences 


1 0.16 




Consistency of response hierarchy 


1 0.05 




Residual 1261 0.53 





**p<,01 




■ 0 
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analyses, each program was analyzed separately, with sex, grade, un- 
derstanding of motivations, immediate consequences, and final conse- 
quences as the five independent variables. 

The results of the regression analysis including all Ss and all programs 
are presented "in Table 13. Only three variables contributed significantly 
to prediction of physical aggression. Sex is the mostpowerful predictor 
of choice of physical aggression after viewing television programs, with 
boys more aggressive than girls. Grade significantly predicts physical 
aggression; children chose more physical aggression with increasing 
age. Finally, the amount of violence in the program a child views pre- 
dicts how aggressively he or she will respond affter viewing it, with the 
more violent programs producing more aggressive responses in viewers. 
Neither the motivations forviolence, the consequences of violence, nor 
the understanding of these variables predicted later aggressive respon- 
ses. Finally, the consistency of S’s response hierarchy is not related to 
the amount of physical aggression he choosfes. 

Similar analyses were performed on each program separately to better 
assess the role of understanding of motivations and consequences in 
determining subsequent aggression. Sex/and^grade of Ss again predicted 
physical aggression. Understanding of /the motivations for and conse- 
quences of violence in each program never accounted for a significant 
prop'ortion of the variability in the aggression scores. The regression 
analyses for each program separately were performed once with all Ss 
and once with only those Ss who were consistent on all six items of the 
response hierarchy. There were no (jifferences in the results of these 
two analyses. , 

However, it is interesting to note the differences across, the six pro- 
grams in percentage of Ss whose hierarchies were all consistent: 

Rocket Robin Hood 20% 

Batman 51% 

Rifleman /... 28% 

Have Gun 1 55% 

Adam 12 50% 

Felony Squad \.. 21% 

There is no obvious reason for these Wifferertces. The possibility was 
exanyned that Rocket Robin Hood, Rifleman, and Felony Squad present 
motivations and consequences not consonant with the amount of vio- 
lence presented. It was not apparent, however, that the* portrayals in 
these programs are any more confusing in their message about the desir- 
ability of physical aggression than are the portrayals in the other pro- 
grams. It is unlikely that the program differences are due to S differ- 
ences, since assignment to programs was random. The explanation 
awaits more data. ' 

It had been predicted that the effects of exposure to different televi- 
sion portrayals of motivations and consequences would become more 
discrimlnable with increasing age. Such an interaction is not implied by 
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Figure 9, butsit fcannot be directly tested with regression analysis. To t^jt 
for interactions between grade level and various presentation variables, 
three three-factor AfoOV As were performed on physical aggression 
scores. In all three analyses'^ sex and grade comprised two of the fac- 
tors, with the third factor either amount of violence portrayed (low, 
moderate, high), evaluation of motivations for violence (bad, moderate- 
ly bad, moderately good, good)', or evaluation of consequences of vio- 
lence (bad, bad/good, good). Figures 10, 11, and 12 chart mean physical 
aggression scores for each grade by each of these latter three categories. 

The analyses in which the third factor was amount of violence por- 
trayed revealed a significant main effect for sex (F=32.77; df* 1,241; p 




\ Violence in program \ 
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Figure 10: Choice of physical aggression following viewing of entire television pro- 
gram by grade and amount of violence 
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< .01), with boys responding more aggressively than girls. There was 
also a significant effect for grade (5=10.76; df=4,241; p < .01), with 
older children generally responding more aggressively than younger 
children, although twelfth graders failed to maintain the pattern (see 
Figure 10). Finally, and most important, there was a significant main 
effect for amount of violence portrayed in the program, with the two ' 
most violent programs producing the most subsequent physical aggres- 
sion and the two least violent programs producing the least subsequent 
physical aggression (F=4.61;df=2, 241; p < .05). 
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Figure 11: Choice of physical aggression following viewing of entire television pro- 
gram by grade and consequences for violence 
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In the two analyses using motivations and consequences for violence 
as the third factors, sex and grade are again significant, as they should be 
since their mean square terms are the same and the error term changes 
only slightly. There was no main effect for consequences. There was, 
however, a main effect for evaluation of motivations (F=5.58; 
df =2,23 1 ; p <.01 ), with the order of conditions from most to least physi- 
cal°aggression being,: moderately bad, bad, good, and moderately good. 
Although one might wish to explain these latter results in terms of the 
mediating influence of portrayed motivations, they are probably most 
reasonably accounted for by the amount of violence in the programs 
rather than by the motivations themselves (see Figures 10 and 12). 
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Figure 12: Choice of physical aggression following viewing of entire television pro 
gram by grade and motivations for violence 
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f There were no significant or nearly significant interactions in any of 

\ . thejthree ANOVAs. This lack of significant interactions is important in 

\ that it demonstrates no statistical support for the hypothesis that the 

[ effects of violent programming will change with the child’s level of de- 

( velopment and the context within which violence is displayed. 

[ No further analyses were performed bn the response hierarchy 

; scores. Whatever analysis was performed, the amount of violence in the 

i program affected the amount of aggression subsequently chosen. 

Nothing else about the program— the context within which violence was 
j presented— seemed to influence subsequent aggression. Furthermore, 

our measures of understanding of the cues hypothesized to control ag- 
! gression — motivations and consequences — did not relate at all to aggres- 

| sioh choices. These results are not encouraging in their implications; 

| however, they should be interpreted with some caution. All children 

were tested on their understanding of the motivations and consequences 
• ! in.the programs before they were tested on the response hierarchy. This 

may confound the results for the response hierarchy. Work by Collins 
! (see Experiment 4) suggests that’ such confounding might, in fact, possi- 

! bly have occurred. 

j 

j * ■ • 

j Discussion 

The study reported in this section was designed to provide informa- 
! tion about how much is understood of the motivations for and the conse- 

j quences of violence in contemporary television programs. Children 

between kindergarten and twelfth grade were tested. Ninth and twelfth 
graders understood most of the motivations for violent acts and the. 
immediate and final consequences to characters participating in vio- 
lence. Kindergarteners apparently understood very little about the moti- 
i vations and consequences for violence, performing at the level of 

chance on items dealing with motivation's and immediate consequences 
i and slightly better than chance for items about final consequences. Third 

and sixth graders understood a moderate amount about motivations and 
| consequences. It is possible that the poor results with young, children 

I were due to the testing technique. Yet in pretesting, it was adjudged the 

; best of several techniques, providing children with verbal and pictorial 

P descriptions of all answers and requiring them only to recognize the one 

: correct alternative out of four. 

t Although older children understood motivations better than they un- 

I ' derstood consequences, there was no indication that younger children 

understood consequences better than motivations or vice versa. 
Whether these results are primarily determined by the clarity of presen- 
tation of the motivations and consequences in television programs or 
whether. they truly reflect relatively equal understanding of motivations 
and consequences can only be determined by further work. 
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The amount children understood about motivations and consequences 
depended heavily on the specific program being tested. Even though 
programs could be reliably divided into children’s programs, westerns, 
and adult crime programs, this categorization did not predict how well 
any program would be understood by children of a given age. For exam- 
ple, kindergarteners understood quite a bit about the final consequences 
in three of the programs and not much about final consequences in the 
other three programs — and there was one children’s program, one west- 
ern, and one adult crime program in each group. The two programs 
whose motivations for violence were understood best and worst were 
both children’s programs. The lack of congruence between the apparent 
mended audience of a program and how well that audience actually 
understands the program.was notable. It should cause parents and pro- 
ducers to ponder their ability to predict what their children understand 
about contemporary television programs. 

If the messages presented in television programs about the motiva- 
tions for and consequences of violence are received, then the viewer’s 
evaluation of these motivationsand consequences and the characters 
associated with them should correspond to that intended by the pro- 
gram. The results of this study suggest that this is the case. The majority 
of tested children of all ages tended to agree in their evaluations of char- 
acters, motivations, and consequences. These evaluations, with one 
exception, also usually agreed with those of adults, which were elicited 
under different conditions from the children’s. Children did, however, 
tend to evaluate consequences from society’s point of view, while adults 
evaluated from the individual character’s point of view. 

Unfortunately, whether or not children understand the motivations 
for and consequences of violence does not predict the results of expo- 
sure to these motivations and consequences when they are associated 
with violent actions. If one measures aggression subsequent to viewing 
contemporary television programs containing violence, one finds that it 
is the amount of violence in the program, not the motivations and conse- 
quences for it, and not how much is understood about these motivations 
and consequences, that predicts subsequent aggression. In this instance 
children were given equally plausible nonaggressive or even prosocial 
activities that could be chosen in place of aggression, yet the more vio- 
lent the program they watched, the more aggression they chose. The 
results suggest that these effects are strongest at third, sixth, and ninth 
grades, weaker at kindergarten and weakest at twelfth grade. However, 
there is no statistical support for the suggestion that the effects of expo- 
sure to violent television, programs differ with the age of the viewer. 

One might then conclude that when television violence influences 
subsequent choice of aggressive and prosocial actions in situations in 
which one is angered or annoyed, it is the amount of violence one has 
been exposed to rather than the motivations for or consequences of this 
violence that will affect how aggressive onei is. The more one has been 
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exposed to violence, the more aggressive one is likely to be. This con- 
clusion must, of course, be tempered by informed evaluation of the con- 
text within which these results were obtained. 

EXPERIMENT 2: 

MOTIVATIONS AND CONSEQUENCES FOR VIOLENCE 
AND SUBSEQUENT AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES 
ACROSS AGE 

The experiment reported in this section examines the role of the moti- 
vations for and consequences of violence in contemporary television 
programs in modifying the effects of exposure to such violence. It al- 
lows better inferences about the effects of motivations and consequen- 
ces perse than were possible in Experiment 1, but in doing so sacrifices 
the u se of entire , uqedited contemporary television programs . 

The experimental and theoretical rationale for the work reported in 
this section has already been presented. The original hypotheses were as 
follows: 

1. Exposure to violence committed with good motivations will elicit 
more frequent selection of aggressive responses in anger-provok- 
ing situations than exposure to violence committed with bad moti- 
vations. 

2. Exposure to violence concluding with good consequences will 
elicit more frequent selection of aggressive responses in anger- 
provoking situations than exposure to violence concluding with 
bad consequences. 

3. Differences in the effects of exposure to violence with good and 
bad motivations or consequences will increase with age. 

4. For young children differences in the effects of exposure to vio- 
lence with good and bad consequences will be greater than they 
will be in the effects of exposure to violence with good and bad 
motivations. 

The results of Experiment 1 suggest that hypothesis 4 will not be sup- 
ported. Young children did not show any evidence of understanding 
motivations better than consequences, and older children understood 
motivations better than consequences. Hence one would predict either 
no differences at any age between the effects of motivations and conse- 
quences or perhaps a greater effect for motivations than for consequen- 
ces, especially at older ages. 

However, Experiment 1 also suggested that the motivations for and / 
or consequences of aggression — and what is understood about them — 
do not modify aggressive tendencies after exposure to televised aggres- 
sion and the motivations and consequences associated with it. This im- 
plies that hypotheses 1, 2, and 3 would receive, little ■ support in the 
present study. However, due to the problems of (1) nonindependent 
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testing of aggressive preference and understanding and (2) nonindepend- 
ence of depicted aggression, motivations, and consequences, hypothe- 
ses 1 , 2, and 3 were considered viable. 

For subsidiary analyses, a nonviolent television program was included 
in the experimental design. It provides some estimate of both the effect 
of exposure to violence regardless of the motivations and consequences 
associated with it and the extent to which motivations and consequences 
do in fact modify the effect of exposure to violence. 

Method 

Stimuli. Five different television programs were taped off the air and 
edited to provide one program containing no violence and little action 
and four programs containing violence and action. The four violent pro- 
grams were McCloud, Mod Squad, Gunsmoke, and Silent Force 7 and 
respectively filled the following categories in relationship to all violent 
actions within the program: good motivations— good consequences; 
good motivations— bad consequences; bad motivations— good conse- 
quences; and bad motivations — bad consequences. The categorizations 
of these four tapes were agreed upon by graduate students, research as- 
sistants, and faculty members, but they were not independently as- 
sessed by a group of adults from the community. The nonviolent, low 
active program was a Wide World of Adventure travelogue on Austria. 
All tapes were 20 to 30 minutes long, black and white , with all commer- 
cials removed and program titles and credits left in. 

Subjects. Ss were 62 preschoolers, 40 fifth. graders, and 30 twelfth 
graders, with about equal numbers of boys and girls at each grade. Fifth 
and twelfth grade Ss attended schools in a nearby community while 
preschoolers attended Stanford University Nursery School. 

Procedure. Ss were tested twice, approximately 14 days apart for fifth 
and twelfth graders and 21 days apart for preschoolers. At the first ses- 
sion, during regular school hours, the response hierarchy was adminis- 
tered by one of three possible female Es. For fifth and twelfth graders, 
Ss were in mixed sex groups of five to ten; preschoolers were tested in- 
dividually. 

The second session, also during regular school hours, was again di- 
rected by one of three possible female Es. Es w.ere counterbalanced 
over groups for both the beforehand the after test, with the same E ad- 
ministering the response hierarchy for both the before and after tests 
and a different E presenting the television program. All Ss viewed the 
television program in mixed-sex groups. Fifth and twelfth graders were 
tested in the same groups, and preschoolers were tested^individually . 
The two forms of the response hierarchy for oldes children were coun- 
terbalanced across groups for fifth and twelfth graders; the two forms 
for younger children weje counterbalanced within groups of preschool- 
ers. Ss were randomly assigned to conditions. , 
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Ss were told that we were interested in what children of different ages 
thought about different types of television programs. They were asked 
to relax and view the program. Afterwards we would fill time with the 
response hierarchy, which they were familiar with, for two reasons: we 
wanted the results of it to compare with the previous administration; and 
the opinion questionnaire would be more representative of their true 
opinions if some time elapsed between television viewing and comple- 
tion of the questionnaire. Preschoolers were not given any rationale for 
activities except the E’s desire to know what children thought about 
different types of television programs. Ss then viewed one program, 
completed the response hierarchy,* and filled out a short questionnaire 
about the program. The questionnaire asked for their evaluations of the 
motivations for and consequences of all aggressive acts within the pro- 
gram, an evaluation of how violent the program was, whether they had 
seen this particular program or programs like it, whether it was like tele- 
vision they watched,- and whether what they saw actually occurred in 
real life. 

Subject loss. The attrition rate from the before test to the after test 
was quite high. Table 14 presents the number of boys and girls tested 
both times for each grade and program and the number of other children 
who completed only the before test. There were three such children in 
the fifth grade; all were absent from school on the unannounced days of 
testing. There were 27 such children in preschool: 18 did not return to 



Table 14: Number of subjects begun and completed 
by sex, grade, aggressive content, and depicted motivations 
and consequences for aggression 







Before and after test 






Before test only 














Nonaggressive 








Aggressive content 


content 




Motivations 




\ 

Good 


Good 


Bad 


Bad 






Consequences 




Good 


Bad 


Good 


Bad 






Preschool n 


Girls 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


16 




Boys 


5 


3 


3 


5 


4 


11 




Total 


8 


6 


6 


8 


7 


27 


Fifth 


Girls 


5 


6* 


4 


2 


5* 


2 




Boys 


_ 4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


1 




Total 


9 


8 


7 


6 


7 


3 


Twelfth 


Girls 


3 


1 


3 


2 


' 3 


4 




Boys 


0 


3 


2 


0 


2 


7 




Total 


3 


4 


*5 


.2 


5 


11 



* Includes one girl who was angry about missing P.E. to participate in the experiment and 
whose change score was considerably greater than any other S's. This girl was excluded 
from all data analyses. 
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summer session although they had preregiitered for it (the before test 
was at the end of spring session and the after test" at the beginning of 
summer session); six were not tested because their parents did not allow 
them to watch the type of programs we were showing, and three were 
| consistently absent or resistant to testing. The 11 twelfth graders who 

did not show up for the after test are not easily accoujrted for. The after 
test was administered during the period of semester final-examinations, 
and many students elected to attend only those classes for which they 
had exams. The experiment was unannounced, so perhaps these Ss were 
| diligently studying rather than attending the class in which the experi- 

ment was to take place. 
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Table 15: Evaluation of perceived motivations and consequences 




by good-bad depiction and grade* 






A, Perceived motivations 




Portrayed motivations 






Good 


Bad 




Preschool x 


3,57 


4.00 




sd 


1 .92 


1.65 




N 


" 14 


14 


Grade 


Fifth x 


2,38 


2.3U 




sd 


1.22 


1,00 




N 


16 


13 




Twelfth x 


2.71 


- 3,43 




sd 


1.03 


0.90 ‘ 




N 


7 


7 




* Larger number equals worse motivations 

V 






B. Perceived consequences 




Portrayed consequences 






Good 


Bad 




Preschool x 


4.29 


329 




sd 


1,44 


1.98 




N 


14 


14 


Grade 


Fifth x 


2.81 


3.08 




sd 


0.81 


1.09 




N \ 

\ 


16 


13 




Twelfth x \ 

sd 


3.38 


4.33 . 




1.22 


0.75 




N ^ 


8 


6 



'Larger number equals worse consequences 
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Results 

The analyses for this study were carried out primarily with the pre- 
schoolers and fifth graders, since data were available for only a few 
twelfth graders. Where appropriate in tables and figures, the data for the 
twelfth graders have been included to give an indication of the prdbable 
direction of the results if more Ss were run. However, all results should 
be interpreted with some caiition since even the number of preschool 
and fifth grade subjects in each cell is small. 




Figure 13: Evaluation of perceived motivations for violence by depiction of motiva- 
tions and consequences and grade level 



Scores on the two questions about the motivations for and conse- 
quences of aggression in each of the programs were analyeed to test the 
success of the motivation and consequence manipulatidlisrMean scores 
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on these questions, presented in Table 15 and graphed in Figured 13 and, 
l*f, indicate that the manipulations were only partially successful. 
Preschoolers apparently understood the motivatipns and not.the conse- 
quences, fifth graders the consequences and not the motivations, and 
twelfth graders both motivations and consequences. 

Preschool and fifth grade Ss’ scores on the motivations and conse- 
quences questions were analyzedln three-way ANOVAs (grade by de- 
piction of motivation by depiction of consequence). 8 In both analyses 
there was a significant effect for grade (F- 12.08; df = 1 ,49; p <-.01 'for 
evaluation of motivation and F=4.77; df= 1,49; p ‘<.05 for evaluation of 
consequences), with fifth graders considering both motivations and con- 
sequences to be better than preschoolers did. There were no other sig- 
nificant main or interaction effects in either analysis— suggesting, among 
other things, that the motivation and consequence manipulations were 
not successful for all Ss or for Ss of any one age. 
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Figure, 14: Evaluation of perceived consequences of violence by depiction of moti- 
vations and consequences and grade level 
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A similar analysis was carried out on Ss’ perception j)f the amount of 
violence in each program. These data are presented graphically in Figure 
15. The perceived aggression in the travelogue has been included for 
comparison and indicates that all Ss may have considered it less violent 
than the other four programs, although it is not until twelfth grade that 
there is a clear differentiation between ratings for violent and nonviolent 
programs. There are no obvious differences between the perceived vio- 
lence ratings of the four violent programs. Analysis of variance with the 
preschool and fifth grade Ss for the four violent programs (grade by mo- 
tivation by consequence) revealed no significant main or interaction 
terms whatsoever. One can probably conclude that the four violent pro- 
grams do not differ in the perceived amount of aggression they contain 
and certainly do not differ in perceived aggression by virtue of the de- 
picted motivations and consequences. 




Figure IS; Amount of perceived aggression by depiction of motivation and conse- 
quences and grade level 
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Response hierarchy scores were coded as in Experiment 1, and anal- 
yses were performed on the physical aggression scores. /Most analyses 
employed a change score (physical aggression after viewing minus phys- 
ical aggression at least two weeks prior to viewing). These dataware pre- 
sented graphically in Figure 16. A three-way ANOvVfor the preschool 
and fifth grade Ss’ scores revealed only one significant main effectXnd 
no significant interactions, providing support for hypothesis 1 and no 
support for hypotheses 2, 3, and 4. Those programs whose depicted mo- 
tivations for aggression wpre bad produced a slight decrease in aggres- 
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Figure 16: Response hierarchy change scores by depiction of motives and conse- 
quences and by grade level 
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sion from the before to the after test, while those programs whose moti- 
vations were good produced a slight increase in aggressive responses 
(F=4.10; df= 1,49; p < .05). Figure .16 suggests that this effect is due 
almost entirely, to the program with bad motivations and bad conse- 
quences {Silent Force). However, t-tests between physical aggression 
change scores for this program and the next closest program (bad moti- 
vation and good consequences) did not approach significance (t < 1). \ 
Moreover, t-tests indicated that none of the change scores was signifi- 
cantly different from zero (t < 1). 

Figure 16 includes the physical aggression change score for Ss who \ 
viewed the nonaggressive travelogue. The aggressiveness of these Ss 
relative to those who viewed the aggressive tapes varies with the age of 
the Ss. Although t-tests revealed no significant differences between the 
travelogue and any of the programs at any grade level generally for pre- 
school Ss. exposure to the travelogue produced about as much change in 
aggressive choices as did three of the violent programs. For fifth graders 
it produced less change in aggressive choices than did three of the vio- 
lent programs, and for twelfth graders it produced more change than any 
of the four violent programs . 

Regression analyses were also performed on the physical aggression 
change scores to test for the effects of (1) exposure to aggressive content 
perse and (2) individual differences in perceived aggression, motivation, 
and consequences. Independent variables were sex, grade, depicted 
aggression, depicted motivation for aggression, depicted consequences 
for aggression, perceived aggression, perceived motivation, and per- 
ceived consequences . Score s from all five programs were included in the 
analysis. There were no significant predictors and no significant regres- 
sion equation. There is a slight suggestion of the same effect for depicted 
motivation as that previously found in the ANOVA. Because regression 
analyses may be performed with missing data, a second analysis that 
included twelfth-grade Ss was run. Again there were no significant pre- 
dictors and no significant regression equation. . 

Similar regression analyses were run using the physical aggression 
score immediately after television viewing as the dependent variable, 
and including the physical aggression score obtained in the before test as 
an additional independent variable. In these analyses the aggressiveness 
of a child on the, before test was a good predictor of his aggressiveness 
after television viewing (F=61.27; df= 1,79; p < .01 for all three grades 
and F=50.35; df= 1 ,60; p < .01 for preschool and fifth grade Ss only). 
Boys were more aggressive than girls (F=5.93; df = 1,79; p < .05 for all 
three grades and F= 2. 97; df =1,60; p < .10 for preschool and fifth-grade 
Ss only). There was also the suggestion that children who were more 
aggressive on the after test perceived the depicted consequences of ag- 
gression to be worse than children who were less aggressive (F=3.17; 
df = 1,79; p < .10 for all three grades and F= 3.68; df= 1,60; p < .10 for 
preschool and fifth-grade Ssonly). 
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These regression analyses suggest that there is nq^effect of exposure 
to aggressive and nonaggressive content that is consistent over age. (The 
regression analyses performed here cannot reflect interactions such as 
suggested by Figure 15.) They also provide no indication that an S’s 
conception of the depicted aggression, motivations, or consequences is 
related to his subsequent aggressive behavior. 

Discussion 

The results of this study provide only scant support for the hypothesis 
that the type of motivations and consequences associated with aggres- 
sive behavior will modify the effects of exposure to such aggressive 
behavior. The data suggest that aggression performed with good motives 
may lead to greater subsequent aggression on the part of the viewer than 
aggression performed with bad motivations. There was no support for a 
similar effect of good and bad consequences for aggressive behavior, 
nor was there any indication statistically of a differential effect of moti- 
vations, consequences, or aggression on children of widely different 
ages. 

These results, however, must be viewed with caution. Graphically 
they suggest that exposure to aggressive content — whatever the motiva- 
tions and consequences associated with it — may have different effects 
(when compared with exposure to nonaggressive content) on children 
between the ages of four and 18. Moreover, the type of motivations and 
consequences associated with aggressive content may influence the sub- 
sequent aggressive behavior of young children and not that of older chil- 
dren. Yet a comfortable acceptance or rejection of these statements 
must rest on data from many more children and other programs. 



EXPERIMENT 3: 

JUSTIFICATION FOR AGGRESSION AND SUBSEQUENT 
AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES ACROSS AGE 



In conjunction with this research contract, M. J. Nolan (1971) ex- 
plored the relationship over age between portrayed justification for an 
aggressive display and the amount of subsequent aggression. Berkowitz 
and Rawlings, using college age males as Ss, have reported (1963) that 
aggression presented to adults as justified produced greater subsequent 
aggression than aggression presented as unjustified. Nolan sought to 
extend these findings to younger children. The theoretical and experi- 
mental rationale for the work has already been presented. The hy- 
potheses wer^: * 

I. Exposure to justified aggression will elicit more frequent selection 
of aggressive responses in anger-provoking situations than expo- 
sure to less justified aggression. 
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2. Differences in the effects of exposure to justified and less justified 
aggression will increase with age. 

Method 

The same stimulus used by Berkowitz and Rawlings— a nine-minute 
25-second prize fight scene from the movie The Champion (1949) — was 
selected for presentation. The Berkowit? and Rawlings introductions, 
which manipulated justification for the portrayed aggression, were used 
with some alterations. Language was simplified enough to make the con- 
tent understandable to the youngest subjects in this study. Additionally, 
some aspects of the justification were altered. 9 

Thus in the aggression-ju stifled condition in the present study, the 
loser was presented as a scheming manipulator who used friends 
and acquaintances to his own benefit. In the aggression-less-justified 
condition he was presented as an average fellow who only wanted to 
succeed as a boxer. The. action in both conditions was identical: Midge 
Kelly, played by Kirk Douglas, was defeated in a bloody boxing match. 

Iiyorder to mediate the stimulus via television, videotape recordings 
were made from the original film. A professional announcer recorded 
the two justification stories over the film soundtrack; this served as in- 
troduction to the action. This procedure differs from Berkowitz and 
Rawlingses procedure in which the stories were read to Ss before they 
began toTiew the film. For the fight itself, the original sound track was 
s used. 1 

Subjects. Ss were 51 fourth graders, 56 seventh graders, and 53 tenth 
graders, with about equal numbers of boys and girls at each grade. All 
\ attended parochial schools in nearby communities. Ss were assigned as 
an entire class to one of the two justification conditions. One male grad- 
uate student served as E throughout; however, a double-blind procedure 
was successfully maintained so that he remained unaware of condition 
assignments until the completion of the entire project. 

Procedure. Ss were tested as a class during regular school hours. The 
situation was informal and, with one exception, outside regular class- 
rooms. Ss were told they would be participating in two separate studies 
—one a study of attitudes of children of different ages toward types of 
television movies, and the other a study of situation-specific behavior. E 
explained that attitude questionnaires were more effective if some time 
were allowed to elapse between seeing the movie and answering the 
questions about it. This time would be filled by the situation-specific 
behavior study. 

With E out of the room, Ss watched the tape with one of the two justi- 
fications for the beating. At the conclusion of the tape E returned and 
administered the response hierarchy, using slides to portray the re- 
sponse pairs. After this a questionnaire about the film was administered. 
It consisted of several filler items and three items designed to measure 
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S’s opinion about the character of the loser and whether he deserved to 
be beaten. Ss were then asked about the true nature of the experiment, 
which no one seemed to have divined. Finally, Ss were debriefed and all 
questions were answered. 



Results 

Scores on the two questions asking for evaluation of the loser’s char- 
acter and the one question asking whether he deserved to lose were 
analyzed to test success of the justification manipulation. Mean scores 
on these questions, presented in Table 16, indicate that Ss in all three 
grades understood the manipulation. 



Table 16: Mean scores for perceived character of victim 
and justification for loss 
by justification condition and grade 





Good person 


Fair in dealings 


Deserve to lose 




Aggression: 


Aggression: 


Aggression: 






Less 




Less 




Less 


Grade 


Justified 


Justified 


Justified 


Justified 


Justified * 


Justified 


4 


1168 


16.85 


11.25 


1685 


18.13 


15.19 


7 


12.04 


15.34 


10.74 


15.17 


19.63 


16.72 


10 


10.42 


16.03 


10.21 


12.41 


16.67 


14.66 



High score means High score means High score means 

more desirable more desirable more deserving 

character character of beating 



Scores on each question were submitted to a three factor ANOVA 
(grade by sex by justification condition) which revealed a highly signifi- 
cant effect for justification in each case (first character evaluation ques- - 
tion: F=66.09; second character evaluation question: F=52.39; deserve 
to lose question: F= 19.59; with df =» 1,148 and p < .001 for qll three). 10 
Ss in the aggression-justified group were more likely to evaluate the los- 
er’s character as bad and more likely to feel that he deserved his beating 
than were Ss in the aggression-less-justified group. On the second char- 
acter evaluation question there was also a grade by justification condi- 
tion interaction (F=3.14; df =2,148; p < .05), due to greater between- 
condition differentiation among younger children. 

Boys were more likely than girls to evaluate the character of the loser 
favorably op both character evaluation questions (F=7.27 and F=4.36 
with df= 1,148 and p < .01 and p < .05 respectively). There was greater 
between-condition differentiation among boys than among girls on the 
first character evaluation question (F= 10. 19; df= 1 ,148; p < .01), and 
there was a significant effect for grade on the second character evalua- 
tion question (F=8.34; df=2,148; p < .01), with positive evaluation in- 
versely related to grade. Grade was also significant on the question ask- 
ing whether the loser deserved his beating (F*6.26; df =2,148, p < .01), 
but the order from most to least deserved was seventh, fourth« and tenth 
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grades. There was no effect for sex, on the latter question. In summary, 
then, there was clear evidence that the justification manipulation was 
successful. \ 

Response hierarchy scores were coded as in previous experiments. 
Scores were transformed to stabilize variance across cells (Y 1 = arcsin 
Y/18). All analyses were then performed on both raw and transformed 
scores. Since results were the same regardless of which scores were 
used, only transformed data will be presented. Scores for choice of ver- 
bal aggression were also analyzed, but since they were neither concep- 
tually nor statistically independent of those for physical aggression (r = 
- .82 for both fourth and seventh grade and -.89 for tenth grade), they too 
will not be reported. 

Figure 17 presents mean physical aggression scores by justification, 
condition, and grade. These scores were submitted to a three-way 




Figure 17: Mean transformed physical aggression scores and predicted physical 
aggression scores by justification condition and grade 
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ANOVA (sex by grade by justification). There was a significant effect 
for grade (F=4.56; df =2,148; p < .05), where order of grade from least 
to most aggressive was fourth, tenth, seventh. There was also an effect 
for sex (F=40.52; df= 1,148; p < .001), boys consistently responding 
more aggressively than girls. There was no effect for justification condi- 
tion (F< 1), nor were there any significant interactions. 

These results failed to support either hypothesis 1 (that viewing justi- 
fied aggression would lead to more aggressive responses than would 
viewing less justified aggression) or hypothesis 2 (that the justification 
manipulation would be more effective with older children than with 
younger). However, as Figure 17 illustrates, there was some indication 
of greater differentiation between conditions among the oldest Ss but 
not among the two younger groups. This differentiation was in the pre- 
dicted direction. 

In order to test for this effect, a planned, comparison (Hays, 1963) 
embodying both hypotheses 1 and 2 was performed. The predicted re- 
sults embodied by the planned comparison are superimposed upon the 
obtained results in Figure 17. The sum of squares for the planned com- 
parison belongs to the sum of squares for grade, condition, and grade by 
condition. The planned comparison accounted fora significant propor- 
tion of this variability (F=6.55; df= 1,148; p < .05). The F ratio for the 
residual was not significant, indicating that the planned comparison ac- 
counted for the major portion of the variability and providing some ten- 
tative support for hypothesis 2. 

Finally , regression analyses were performed to test the effects of indi- 
vidual differences in understanding the justification manipulation. Four 
.analyses, one for all Ss combined and one for subjects within each grade 
level, were performed, using choice-of physical aggression as the de- 
pendent variable. For the combined analysis, independent variables 
were grade, sex, justification manipulation, S’s rating of whether the 
loser deserved his beating, and S’s evaluation of the loser’s character 
(sum of two evaluation scores). With the exception of grade, the within- 
grade analyses contained the same independent variables. 

Table 17 presents the results of all four regression analyses. Major 
emphasis should perhaps be put upon the ability of Ss’ ratings of “de- 
served to lose” to predict subsequent aggression. Adult judges agreed 
that this variable was most related to the concept of justified or unjusti- 
fied aggression. The loser’s character was considered less central to 
evaluating justification for aggression. 

In all four analyses, sex predicts choice of physical aggression , with 
boys more aggressive than girls at each grade. Justification manipulation 
never predicts choice of physical aggression. Ss’ perceptions of whether 
the loser deserved his beating predicts physical aggression for all grades 
combined: Ss who see the aggression as more justified choose more ag- 
gressive responses themselves. This effect is greatest at fourth grade 
and nonexistent by tenth grade. The perceived character of the loser 
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also predicts later choice of physical aggression, but surprisingly, those 
who rate the loser as a better person chose more physical aggression . As 



before, the effectsW perception of character are strongest at fourth and 
seventh grades and not evident at tenth' grade. In the overall analysis, 
grade is not a significant predictor of choice of physical aggression. 

Discussion V :*• • 



ly transmitted to all Ss regardless of their 'age, but that these manipula- 
tions did not influence Ss’ later level of aggression. However, Ss’ own 
evaluations of the justification and the character of the loser did influ- 
ence their subsequent aggression. Ss who felt the beating was deserved 
_were more likely to choose aggression to resolve their own conflicts; Ss 
whoTvaluated the loser’s character more favorably also chose more 
aggression. These results a'^e stronger with younger Ss; there are no 
such effects with the oldest Ss. 

The positive relationship between favorable evaluation oTtheioser’s 
character and subsequent physical aggression is puzzling. The justifica- 
tion manipulation produced tlie expected character evaluations at all 
grades: a less favorable evaluation in the justified condition and a more 
favorable in the unjustified. Yet\a more favorable evaluation predicted 
more choices of physical aggression. An explanation should be sought 
through further research. \ 

In summary, it appears that what is understood about the justification 
for observed aggression may \influe_nce -subsequent aggression. 
However, in this study this was only^true for younger children— perhaps 
those who do not discount television programs as fantasy. Finally, it 
should be noted that adult judgments\about the justification that is being 
presented are not adequate_for predicting the effect of the justification 



EXPERIMENT 4: 

TEMPORAL SEPARATION OF MOTIVATIONS AND 
CONSEQUENCES FOR VIOLENCE AND SUBSEQUENT 
AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES ACROSS AGE 

In conjunction with this research project, W. A. Collins investigated 
the effects over agd of varying temporal separation between portrayals 
of aggression and the motivations for and iponsequences of it. In addi- 
tion to measuring effects of varying temporal separation on understand- 
ing of motivations for and consequences of an aggressive sequence and 
on aggressive responses subsequent to viewing, he also attempted to 
correlate measures of understanding with measures of aggressive re- 
sponse. A detailed treatment of his research may be found in Collins 



The results suggest that the justification manipulations wejte effective- 
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(1971). The previous work that relates to Collins’s experiment was pre- 
sented at the beginning of this paper. The hypotheses suggested by this 
work were: '.*■.'/• 

1. Understanding of the motivations for and consequences of ag- 

gressive behavior will be greater when these events are contig- 
uous in time than when they are separated in time by intervening 
events. ■ • . / 

2. Differences in the effects of temporal separation on understand- 
ing will decrease with increasing age. , . ’ / 

3/ Temporal separation between negative motivations and negative 
consequences and the aggressiye acts to which they/ pertain will 
increase the likelihood of subsequent aggressive behavior. 

4. Differences in the effects of temporal separation on aggressive 

behavior will decrease with increasing age. / 

5. The better negative motivations and consequence? for modeled 

aggression are understood the less likely is subsequent aggres- 
sive behavior to occur. I 



Method 7 

■ / ' 

Stimuli. One program from the then new (but novv defunct) television 
series Silent Force was selected. It was edited for two purposes: to per- 
mit clear predictions about the behavioral effects of the aggressive con- 
tent, and to provide two degrees of temporal separation (high and low) 
between motivations and aggression and between aggression and conse- 
quences. Adults viewed the program in its entirety and rated it as de- 
scribed in Experiment 1. In addition, viewers listed the motivations for 
and consequences of each aggressive act. All acts judged aggressive by 
the raters, except one at the end of the program, were removed. The 
remaining aggressive scene met two criteria: (1) both motivations and 
consequences for the aggression were judged to be negative; (2) neither 
the motivations nor consequences were themselves aggressive. Thus all 
aggressive behavior in the program was negatively motivated and led to 
negative consequences, thereby avoiding some of the problems encoun- 
tered in our validation study with four-year-olds. 

Temporal separation between motivations and aggression and be- 
tween aggression and consequences was manipulated through place- 
ment of sequences of four one-minute commercials. In the high separa- 
tion condition, one commercial sequence was placed between motiva- 
tions and aggression and another commercial sequence between aggres- 
sion and consequences. In the low separation condition, both sequences 
were placed near the beginning of the program, before portrayal of moti- 
vations, aggressive act, and consequences. The commercials were nei- 
ther violent nor highly active, but their settings were similar to those in 



the program. 
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Final versions of the.edited program were on black and white video- 
tape and lasted approximately 20 minutes. A black and white 8 mm. 
sound documentary film on California, also 20 minutes in duration, 
served as the stimulus for the control group. 

Subjects. Ss were 99 third graders, 138 sixth graders, and 112 tenth 
graders, with about equal numbers of boys and girls at each grade. All 
attended parochial schools in nearby communities . 

Procedure. Ss were tested twice, approximately eighteen days apart. 
At the first session, the response hierarchy was administered via slides 
by one/fejnale E to an entire class in its own classroom. 

The/second session occurred during regular school hours for third and 
sixth/graders and right after school for tenth graders. Ss within each 
classroom were randomly assigned to one of five treatment groups, with 
boys and girls as equally distributed as possible. These groups are pre- 
sented in Figure 18, along with a diagram of the entire procedure. Three 
male and four female Es were used. Es for the two groups who an- 
swered the .comprehension questionnaire were blind to the program 
viewed and the hypotheses of the study. The E who administered the 
response hierarchy and items associated with it. did not know which 
group any S was in. 

Response hierarchy 




Figure 18 : Five treatment groups with composition of subject groups at each point 
in the procedure 

Ss in the four television groups were told that a coming development 
in home entertainment, the videotape recorder, was going to be demon- 
<' strated and that their opinions were desired. They were asked to relax 
and enjoy the program as they would at 'home. The appropriate tape of 
Silent Force was then shown. Ss in the control group were asked to look 
at the film on California in order to evaluate the film techniques used in 
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At the conclusion of the videotape half, the Ss in each separation con- 
dition completed the comprehension questionnaire, and half completed 
a questionnaire about leisure time activities. The latter questionnaire 
served as a control for the possible effects of the comprehension ques- 
tionnaire on the response hierarchy and related items. All Ss in the con- 
trol condition responded to the leisure time questionnaire. The compre- 
hension questionnaire was similar to that employed in Experiment* 1, 
although evaluations of motivation, consequences, and character were 
omitted. There were five questions about motivation, four about conse- 
quences. and one about the aggressive sequence in the final question- 
naire. All items in both questionnaires were read to third graders; sixth 
and tenth graders worked on their own. 

When the questionnaires were complete, all Ss returned to their class- 
rooms. where they were administered the response hierarchy and six 
additional items. These additional items were in the same format as the 
response hierarchy items, with responses also presented in pairs on 
slides. Three situations presented conditions in which violence had oc- 
curred in the program (program-specific items). They were meant to test 
th6 likelihood that a child would advocate aggressive behavior under the 
conditions in which he had just seen it performed. The remaining three 
situations paralleled incidents which had contained aggression in the 
unedited program (program-similar items). The aggression had been ed- 
ited out of the tapes the children had seen. These items were meant to 
test the likelihood that the depicted negative motivations and conse- 
quences would modify the advocacy of aggression in situations similar 
to the depicted ones and involving the same aggressor. 

Results 

Comprehension. 143 Ss viewed the high and low separation video- 
tapes and also answered the comprehension questionnaire. The results 
over age are presented in Figure 19. The scores were subjected to a 
three-factor ANOV A (grade by sex by separation). 1 1 There was a signif- 
icant main effect for grade (F=27.02; df=2,131;p < .01) with scores in- 
creasing with grade. There was no effect for sex (F= 1.20). 

Contrary to hypothesis 1 . there was no significant main effect of sepa- 
ration (F=1.27; df= 1,131); understanding of motivations and conse- 
quences was no greater when these events were contiguous in time than 
when they were separated in time. Indeed, the results are in the opposite 
direction for the third and sixth graders. There were no significant inter- 
action terms in the analysis of variance. — 

Hypothesis 2 (that the differences between the two conditions would 
decrease over grade) could not be tested in the standard analysis of vari- 
ance because the predicted patterns of means would simultaneously 
reflect effects accounted for by separate terms in a three-way analysis of 
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Figure 19: Mean comprehension scores by temporaf separation and grade 

variance. These terms are the main effects of grade and of separation 
and the interaction of grade and separation. The appropriate test for 
such a hypothesized pattern of means is a planned comparison (Hays, 
1963). According to this procedure, a sum of squares with df * 1 is com- 
puted by associating observed cell means with coefficients which reflect 
the predicted pattern. These coefficients were -1, 2, 5 for third, sixth, 
and tenth graders in the low separation condition and -7„ -2, 3 for the 
three grades in the high separation condition. The comparison account- 
ed for a significant proportion of the between-group variance (F— 29.87; 
df** 1 . 131 ; p < .001), supporting hypothesis 2. However, the residual 
variance — that not accounted for by the predicted pattern — was also 
significant (F=4.05;df ss 10, 131; p < . 001 ). 
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Similar analyses were carried out separately for the five motivations 
and the four consequence questions. Results were quite similar to those 
just reported for the full score and will not be detailed here. 

The results just reported were contrary to both prediction and pretest 
data. It was felt that differential attention to the two separation condi- 
tion videotapes might provide an explanation. Es reported that third and 
sixth graders in the low separation condition lost interest when confront- 
ed with eight minutes of commercials (two sets of four minutes each) 
near the beginning of the program, and that their attention returned only 
when the aggressive sequence began. Such lack of atterttio^dming the 
early part of the program would mediate both against learning of charac- 
ters’ names (which was necessary to correctly respond to the question- 
naire) and against learning much about motivations, which occurred 
prior to the aggressive sequence. Pretest Ss attended a different school 
and were attentive throughout both versions of the program. 

In order to test this attention hypothesis, an additional group at each 
grade level viewed the videotape minus all commercials and then re- 
sponded to the comprehension questionnaire. (Response hierarchy 
measures were not administered.) In all three grades, the no-commercial 
group scored higher on the comprehension test than did either of the two 
separation groups. However, t-tests between the no-commercial group 
and the higher of the two separation groups at each grade were never 
significant. 

Response hierarchy and associated items. Figure 20 presents the be- 
fore and after scores for the response hierarchy and the after scores for 
the program-specific and program-similar items. For the before scores, 
all Ss are combined at each grade, since there were no differences be- 
tween cny of the groups. The increasing aggressiveness with age on the 
before score corresponds to data reported elsewhere for the response 
hierarchy administered without exposure to aggressive stimuli. The cur- 
vilinear pattern for the after scores over age also corresponds to that 
reported after exposure to aggressive stimuli in Experiments 1 and 2. 

Three physical aggression change scores were computed for each S by 
subtracting his preexposure response hierarchy mean from his postex- 
posure mean for physical aggression, the response hierarchy items, the 
program-specific items, and the program-similar items. Change scores 
for verbal aggression were also computed, but since the stimulus aggres- 
sion was primarily physical and since the physical and verbal scores are 
not independent, they will not be reported here. Results obtained in an- 
alyses of the verbal aggression scores were, however, similar to those 
reported here for physical aggression. Table 18 presents mean physical 
aggression change scores for each of the three measures. 

The change scores were’subjected to a four-factor ANOVA (grade by 
sex by separation condition by questionnaire type) in order to determine 
whether responding to the comprehension questionnaire influenced sub- 
sequent choices on the response hierarchy and related items. Control 
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Figure 20: Choice of physical aggression before and after treatment by item type 
and grade 

group Ss. who responded only to the leisure time questionnaire, were 
excluded from this analysis. 

While there was no significant effect for questionnaire in the response 
hierarchy change scores (F<1). there was an effect in both program- 
specific items (F= 13.62; df= l,24f); p < .001) and prog ram -similar items 
(F=4.61; df= 1,249; p < .05). Ss who completed the comprehension 
questionnaire responded more aggressively on program-related items 
than did Ss who completed the questionnaire unrelated to program con- 
tent. While there was little indication of this effect on response hier- 
archy scores, the comprehension measure clearly sensitized Ss to pro- 
gram-related items. 
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Table 18: A. Mean physical aggression response hierarchy change scores 
by sex, grade, separation concfition, and questionnaire type 







Comprehension questionnaire 


Unrelated questionnaire 








Grade 






Grade 




Separation 

condition 


Sax 


3rd 


6th 


10th 


3rd 


6th 


10th 


Low 


Boy* 


32 


.63 


.48 


38 


.78 


.07 


Girl* 


.11 


J 90 


.40 


.12 


.77 


.52 


High 


Boy* 


50 


.80 


.21 


1.10 


31 


.09 


Girl* 


.13 


.67 


J07 


.56 


33 


.10 



B. Mean physical aggression program-specific chang* scores 
by sex, grade, separation condition, and questionnaire type 







Comprehension questionnaire 


Unrelated questionnaire 








Grad* 




m 


Grade 




Separation 

condition 


Sex 


3rd 


6th 


10th 


3rd 


6th 


10th 


Low 


Boy* 


38 


.48 


J0 1 


-.10 


.18 


-.23 


Girls 


.11 


33 


5 4 


-.10 


.28 


-.41 


High 


Boys 


.65 


35 


.11 


-.62 


06 


-.56 


Girls 


.44 


# 27 


32 


.02 


31 


.00 



C. Mean physical aggression program-similar change scores 
by sex, grade, separation condition, and questionnaire type 







Comprehension questionnaire 


Unrelated questionnaire 








Grade 






Grade 




Separation 

condition 


Sex 


3rd 


6th 


10th 


3rd 


6th 


10th 


Lon* 


Boys 


30 


-21 


-.68 


-.07 


-.41 


-1.10 


Girls 


-.05 


-35 


-.46 


-36 


-.10 


-.78 


High 


Boys 


.48 


.11 


0-3 0 


35 


-32 


-1.07 


Girls 


.02 


-.12 


-.54 


.06 


-22 


-.54 



The analyses also showed significant separation by questionnaire in- 
teractions for the program-related measures (F=27.41 for program-spe- 
cific and F=9.24 for program-similar, with df= 1,249, p < .001 for both). 
Condition means for two measures showed that Ss who did not take the 
comprehension test changed markedly less in the low separation condi- 
tion than in the high separation condition, while Ss who completed the 
comprehension test had change scores that were about the same in the 
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two conditions. That is. taking th? comprehension test appeared to wash 
out the effects of temporal separation. Although this interaction was not 
significant for the response hierarchy change scores, the means revealed 
a similar pattern in the low separation condition. 

There were significant grade by questionnaire interactions for all three 
measures (F = 26. 16 for response hierarchy. F*14,60 for program-spe- 
cific and F® 10.31 for program-similar; with df»2,249and p < .01 for all 
three), with the scores of third and tenth graders more affected by com- 
pleting the comprehension questionnaire than the scores of sixth grad- 
ers. There were also significant sex by questionnaire interactions for the 
two program-related measures (F® 27.45 for program -specific and 
F® 11.21 for program-similar; with df = 1 ,249 andp < .01 f or both), with 
girls’ change scores more affected by the comprehension test than boys’ 
scores. There were no other significant interaction effects involving the 
questionnaires. 

In summary, then, administration of the comprehension measure ap- 
peared to increase the likelihood of physically aggressive responses on 
the two program -related measures. This effect was more noticeable for 
Ss in the low separation condition than for Ss in the high separation con- 
dition. It also differed according to the age and sex of the S. Because of 
the contamination in change scores of Ss who had taken the comprehen- 
sion questionnaire, subsequent analyses on response hierarchy and re- 
lated scores were performed only with Ss who completed the leisure 
time questionnaire. 

Mean change scores for the high and low separation and nonaggres- 
sive control conditions are presented in Figure 21 for all three grades 
and all three measures. The results for the response hierarchy will be 
presented in some detail here; then the results for the program-specific 
and program similar items will be presented briefly. 

Response hierarchy change scores were submitted to a three-way 
ANOVA (grade by sex by condition). There was a significant effect for 
grade (F=5.73; df® 2,188; p < .01), with the order from most to least 
change being sixth, third, and tenth. There was no significant effect for 
sex (F <1). Girls and boys changed about the same amount, although 
boys chose more aggressive responses than did girls at each grade. 
There was a significant sex by grade interaction (F*3.72; df =2.188; p < 
.05) with third-grade girls showing less change than third-grade boys 
while girls in the other two grades changed more than the boys. There 
were no other significant interactions. 

Contrary to hypothesis 3 (that temporal separation between negative 
motivation and consequences and aggression will increase subsequent 
aggression), there was no significant main effect for separation condi- 
tion. nor was there a significant grade by condition interaction. 
However, t-tests between overall condition means showed that third 
graders’ mean change score in the high separation condition was signifi- 
cantly higher than the mean in the low separation condition (t®2.80; 
df® 188; p < .01). T-tests for differences between the film control group 
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Figure 21: Mean change scores for physical aggression^by viewing condition, item 
type, f.nd grade 

and cither of the two separation groups did not reach significance at any 
of the three grade levels. These t-test results provide tentative support 
for hypothesis 4 (that the effects of temporal separation on subsequent 
aggression will decrease with age). 

Further support for this hypothesis comes from a planned comparison 
similar in conception to the one report^ for comprehension scores. The 
coefficients for each grade in each corraition were constructed to repre- 
sent three aspects of the predicted pattern: (1) change scores would gen- 
erally decrease over grade levels; (2) change scores would be greater in 
the high separation condition than in the low separation condition; and 
(3) the difference between the change scores in the two separation condi- 
tions would decrease over grades. The coefficients were 7, 2, -3 for 
grades 3. 6 and 10 in the high separation condition and 1, -2, -5 for Ss in 
the low separation condition. A significant proportion of the between- 
group variance was accounted for by this planned comparison (F*9.76; 
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df = 1 . 188; p< .01). The residual sum of squares was not significant 
(F-1.68; df = 16. 138). Thus the pattern of means representing hypothe- 
sis 4 accounied for most of the variability between the observed means 
in the experimental and control conditions at each age. 

Results for the program -specific and program -similar items are pre- 
sented in Figure 21. It is apparent that exposure to the videotaped pro- 
grams did not influence the sixth and tenth graders’ aggressive choices 
on the two sets of program-related items; the scores of the Ss in the high 
and low separation conditions are quite similar to the scores for Ss who 
had not even seen the program. However, among third graders, expo- 
sure to the videotaped program and temporal separation between moti- 
vation. aggression, and consequences do seem to matter. For program- 
specific items, third graders in the low separation condition change sig- 
nificantly less than third graders who saw the nonaggressive film 
(t=2.33; df = 188; p < .02). As would be predicted, third graders in the 
high separation condition responded more aggressively than those in the 
low separation condition and less aggressively than those in the control 
condition, although neither difference was significant by t-test. For pro- 
gram-similar items and third-grade Ss. the order of the three groups 
from most to least change, is (again): control, high separation, low sepa- 
ration. None of the pairs of differences is significant. 

Analysis of variance results for program-specific items showed that 
change scores decrease significantly with grade (F= 10.13; df =2. 188; p 

< .001). Third-grade girls change less than third-grade boys, while girls 
) in the other two grades change more than the boys (F=3.87; df=2,188; p 

< .05). There were no other significant main or interaction effects. 

Analysis of variance results for the program-similar items were identi- * 

cal to those for the program-specific items. There was a significant de- 
crease in change scores with grade (F= 19.84; df = 2. 1 88; p < .001). and 
girls changed less than boys in third grade and more in sixth and tenth 
grades (F=5. 10; df = 2. 188; p < .001). There was no significant effect for 
sex and no other significant interaction. 

Because of the previously reported evidence that completion of the 
comprehension test contaminated responses to program-related items, 
and because of some suggestion that response hierarchy scores might be 
similarly influenced, hypothesis 5 (that as understanding of negative 
motivation and consequences for depicted aggression increased subse- 
quent aggression would decrease) was not tested. 

One further, unplanned analysis was performed. This consisted of an 
examination of the effects of initial level of aggression on aggression 
after exposure to one of the three conditions. On the basis of response 
hierarchy before scores, Ss within each grade were divided at the medi- 
an to form high and low initial aggression groups. Mean physical aggres- 
sion change scores for Ss who were initially either high or low are pre- 
sented in Figure 22 for all three grades and all three conditions. 
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Figure 22: Mean change scores for physical aggression on the response hierarchy 
by viewing condition, initial aggression level, and grade 



A four-way ANOVA (grade by sex by separation condition by aggres- 
sion level) revealed a significant main effect for initial aggression 
(F= 14.12; df= 1,170; p< .01), with Ss who were initially low changing 
more than Ss who were initially high. A large part of this difference, 
however, is probably due to regression to the mean. There was also a 
grade by initial aggression level interaction (F=35.77; df=3.170; p< 
.01), with regression to the mean occurring in sixth and tenth grades but 
not in the third grade. 

There was a significant condition by initial aggression level interaction 
(F=37.70; df =2,170; p< .01), which is presented graphically in Figure 
23. High and low initial aggression Ss in the control group changed about 
the same amount; low aggression Ss in the low separation group changed 
somewhat more, and low aggression Ss in the high separation group 
changed much more. High initial aggression Ss in both separation groups 
changed about the same amount and less than the control group Ss. 
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Thus, viewing an aggressive program with negative motivations and 
consequences inhibited the aggressive responses of Ss who were initial- 
ly high in aggression relative to high aggressive Ss who watched neutral 
fare; however, exposure to such aggressive fare increased the aggres- 
sive behavior of Ss who were initially low in aggression relative to low 
aggressive Ss who watched neutral fare. 

The only other significant term was the interaction between sex and 
initial aggression level (F=29,97; df® 1,170; p < .01). Girls and boys 
who were initially high in aggression showed about the same amount of 
postexposure change in aggression, while boys who were initially low in 
aggression changed more than did girls who were initially low. 




Vtawing condition 

Figure 23: Mean change ecores tor physical aggression on the response hierarchy 
by viewing condition and initial aggression level 
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Discussion 



Collins’s work indicates that temporal separation between events 
adults perceive to be related to depicted aggressive behavior may make 
it difficult for young children to understand these relationships. 
Moreover, such temporal separation and the presumed consequent lack 
of understanding may result in increased aggressiveness, even if the in- 
tended message was that aggression does not pay and is not admired. 
For young children these effects may operate similarly for children both 
high and low in aggressive tendency. Such effects ata considerably less 
pronounced or altogether absent among older children and adolescents. 



DISCUSSION 



The studies reported here fivere intended to explore the role of motiva- 
tion for and consequences of aggressive acts in modifying the effects of 
exposure to such acts. The orientation has been developmental, with a 
continuous search for those variables that operate similarly regardless 
of age and those variables that operate differently upon children of dif- 
ferent ages. 

Throughout our work there has been only minimal evidence that moti- 
vations and consequences* as the^ are commonly depicted in television 
programs, modify the effects of exposure to the aggressive content of 
these programs. On the onfe hand, the validation experiment with four- 
year-olds demonstrated that depiction of highly salient, repeated conse- 
quences for aggressive behavior will influence both play behavior and 
verbal reports of behavioijal solutions to fairly common situations in- 
volving interpersonal conflict.. On the other hand, four studies which 
involved motivations and/or consequences for aggression, but in which 
the portrayal was considerably less blatant than that for the four-year- 
old validation and considerably closer to that of contemporary televi- 
sion. manifested little evidence that the observed motivations for or 
consequences of aggression modified subsequent aggression by the 
viewer. 4 

Nolan (Experiment 3) presented children with a short aggressive se- 
quence and with verbal information that made the beating of one 6f the 
aggressors either more or less justified. He found no evidence that the 
justification had much impjact upon subsequent aggression by viewers, 
although there was some indication that the viewer’s own interpretation 
of the justification influenced his subsequent aggression. Collins (Exper- 
iment 4) edited a tape of g current television program, so that the moti- 
vations and consequences for all aggressive acts were bad. He found lit- 
tle support for the proposition that viewers of such a tape would be lesk 
aggressi ve tha n viewers of a' nonaggressive tape (dor were they more 
aggressive). In our own study with tapes of current programs edited to 
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vary the desirability of the motivations for and consequences of aggres- 
sion. there was some evidence that the motivations for observed aggres- 
sion influenced subsequent aggression (Experiment 2). This study sug- 
gested that children who viewed violence performed for socially accept- 
able reasons were subsequently more aggressive than were children who 
viewed violence performed for socially unacceptable reasons. 

However, even this one effect of motivation for aggression vanished 
when children watched ftjll. half-hour television programs (Experiment 
1). These programs presented violent actions' performed for both good 
and bad reasons and with good and bad consequences. Even though 
adults categorized .the programs as generally portraying violence, as re- 
warded. ptfftished. well-motivated. or poorly motivated, such categoriza- 
tions were not reflected in the subsequent aggression of viewers. 

I Although we found minimal evidence that the depicted motivations or 
Consequences for violence influenced subsequent aggression by viewers 
Of many ages, one might still expect such an influence at one or two 
ages. The work we have reported included children between the ages of 
three and eighteen, yet we did not find a clear developmental trend in the 
effects of exposure to aggression with different motivations and conse- 
quences. . 

There is evidence that such an effect can be found with specially con 
structed videotape sequences shown to four-year-Olds and that the ef 
feet may remain. for children of this age when the sequences are longer 
edited versions of contemporary television programs (Experiment 2) 
but the effect disappears when the tapes are unedited, half-hour pro 
grams (Experiment 2). Combining the three studies that employed spe 
daily constructed or edited videotapeslExperiments 2. 3. and 4). one 
finds a slight effect for motivations and consequences at third grade, no 
effect for justification at fourth grade, a slight effect for motivations and 
consequences at fifth grade, no effect for motivations and consequences 
at sixth grade, no effect for justification at seventh grade, some effect 
for justification and for motivations and consequences at tenth grade, 
and no effect for motivations and consequences at twelfth grade. Only 
ode program, hc/wever. produced very clear results— the one with both 
negative motivations and negative consequences (reported in Experi- 
ments 2 and 3). The one study that employed unedited tapes of current 
programs (E)$criment 1) found no indication of an influence of motiva- 
tions and/or/ conseque nces at k indergarten, third, sixth, ninth, and 
twelfth, grades. Thus, therelslittle evidence for any developmental 
trend in the effects of motivations for and consequences of aggression 
on subsequent aggression. , 

The two most reasonable explanations for the general lack of effect 
for motivations and consequences are: that children do not understand 
the motivations and/or consequences as they are presented; and/or that 
they do not apply what they have seen isomorphically to their own be- 
havior. We have not gathered direct evidence to support or refute the 
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latter explanation, but we do have available evidence on the first (Exper- 
iment I). Children as young as fiVe^apparently do not understand moti- 
vations and consequences as they are presented in current television 
programs. By about the third grade, they understand about half of the 
material they are tested on. From this age on there is steady improve- 
ment in understanding, such that twelfth graders understand almost all 
content they are tested on. Understanding did depend somewhat upon 
the specific program viewed, but it did not depend upon the type of pro- 
gram viewed (children’s program, western, or adult crime program). 

Collins (Experiment 4) has provided evidence that at least some of the 
lack of understanding of the motivations and consequences in contem- 
porary television programs may be due to the mass of information pre- 
sented and to the separation (both by time and by additional, irrelevant 
content)of the primary contentof motivation, action, and consequence. 
Our hypothesis that younger children would understand less about moti- 
vations than consequences because they were not oriented toward eval- 
uating actions on the basis of motivation received no support whatsoev- 
er. 

Children from kindergarten onward apparently do understand the 
evaluative content of a program when they understand the behavioral 
content. In these studies, even kindergarteners who understood why an 
aggressive act was performed, or what the consequences of the act 
were, understood whether that motivation or consequence was good or 
bad. Moreover, all children understand whether a character is intended 
to be a “good guy” or a “bad guy.” For the edited programs preschool- 
ers understood whether the portrayed motivations for aggression were 
good or bad. although they did not understand the consequences. It 
should be noted here that evaluation data for all children at each age 
have not been examined for the study of unedited programs, and no 
measure of understanding the exact motivations or consequences was 
obtained in the study of edited programs. Thus, all the available data for 
estimating children’s understanding of the evaluative aspects of a pro- 
gram have not been analyzed. However, there is sufficient data to sug- 
gest that preschool and kindergarten children understand only some of 
the evaluative content of a program, that by the age of eight children 
understand much of the evaluative message of a program, and that this 
understanding increases with age. 

If children are only minimally affected by the motivations and conse- 
quences associated with current television portrayals of violence (even 
though by the age of eight they understand at least half of what is pre- 
sented). are they any more affected by the portrayed violence itself? 
Within the body of work reported here are seven instances in which 
such a question might be answered by comparing aggressive' behavior 
after exposure to aggressive content with aggressive behavior after ex- 
posure to nonaggressive content. In three of these instances there is no 
apparent effect of exposure to violence; in two there is a slight increase 
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in aggressiveness after exposure to aggression; in two there is a notable 
increase in aggressiveness after exposure to aggression; and in none is 
there either a slight or notable decrease in aggressiveness after exposure 
to aggression. 

There was no difference in verbal estimates of potential aggressive 
acts: (1) for children exposed to aggressive and nonaggressive content in 
Collins's study utilizing aggressive acts with bad motivations and conse- 
quences and a travelogue about California; (2) in the study utilizing four 
tapes edited to produce different combinations of good and bad motiva- 
tions and consequences and a travelogue about Austria; or (3) in the 13- 
year-old validation utilizing a knife fight scene and a family life comedy. 
There was a nearly significant difference in (1) the tendency to give high 
intensity electric shock in the 13-year-old validation study utilizing the 
same knife fight scene and family life comedy and (2) in the tendency to 
choose verbally aggressive solutions to interpersonal conflict in the 13- 
year-old validation utilizing a boxing sequence and a travelogue about 
Austria. 

Finally, there was a notable tendency (1) to playfnore aggressively 
with toys and to choose more aggressive solutions to interpersonal con- 
flict after exposure to aggression with both positive and negative conse- 
quences than after exposure to active, nonaggressive play in the four- 
year-old validation study and (2) to indicate that one would resolve inter- 
personal conflict with physical aggression after viewing more violent 
programs than after viewing less violent programs in the study with full 
half-hour programs. 

'fhese overall findings include some fairly consistent differences with 
age in choice of aggressive solutions to interpersonal conflict; the pat- 
tern of differences depends upon the viewing stimulus. Without expo- 
sure to any television stimulus, the frequency of aggressive choices is a 
U-shaped function of age. This pattern was found in the pretesting of 24 
items (from which the nine best were selected) and in the study involv- 
ing edited tapes. In the first instance, the least aggressive children were 
the seven-year-olds; aggression increased from seven to 16 years of age, 
and preschoolers were about as aggressive as 16-year-olds. In the sec- 
ond instance, only three age points were measured; preschoolers and 
twelfth graders were about equally aggressive, while fifth graders were 
considerably less aggressive. Collins also measured aggressive choices 
without exposure to any^tde vision stimulus and found increasing ag- 
gressiveness from third throb^h sixth and tenth grades (about eight to 16 
years of age). This finding is quite consistent with the hypothesized U- 
shaped curve for aggressive choices over the ages three to 18. 

Aggressive choices apparently increase with age after exposure to a 
nonaggressive television stimulus. Collins found increasin/g aggressive- 
ness from third through tenth grade after the children viewed a trave- 
logue about California, and the edited tapes study showed increasing 
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aggressiveness from preschool through fifth and twelfth grades after 
viewing a travelogue on Austria. 

Such increases were not found after viewing aggressive stimuli. 
Rather, an inverted U-shaped pattern was found for choice of physical 
aggression after exposure to aggressive content. Nolan found such a 
pattern using fourth, seventh, and tenth graders. Collins found such a 
pattern using third, sixth, and tenth graders. Such a pattern was found 
for kindergarteners, third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth graders after they N 
viewed full-length television programs. Such a pattern was not. howev- 
er. found in the study using tapes edited to manipulate motivations and 
consequences for aggression. In that instance, there was a decrease in 
aggressive choices from preschool to fifth to twelfth grades. The reason 
for this one disparity is not apparent, although it may be due to the inclu- 
sion of preschool children. The pattern of results for the fifth and 
twelfth graders corresponds to that of the other three studies. Since 
none of the other three studies includes children nearly as young as the 
preschoolers in the edited tapes study, the reliability of this exception to 
the inverted U-shaped pattern cannot be assessed. 

These results suggest that aggressive displays, whatever their motiva- 
tions or consequences, become increasingly effective in producing ag- 
gressive behavior as children mature .from preschool to early adoles- 
cence. and that this effectiveness decreases from early adolescence on. 
This may be seen most clearly in three studies: Collins’s study (Experi- 
ment 4), the edited tapes study (Experiment 2), and the unedited tapes 
study (Experiment 1). The Collins and editqd tapes studies both used the 
Silent Force tape (bad motivations and bad consequences for aggres- 
sion) and a travelogue. While the subject populations, the travelogues, 
and the Silent Force tapes differed somewhat, the results from the two 
studies may still be combined to examine the pattern of age differences 
in aggressiveness of children who watched the aggressive Silent Force 
tape and those who watched the nonaggressive travelogue. The differ- 
ence between the means for these two groups increases from preschool 
through sixth grade and then decreases through tenth and twelfth 
grades. A Similar pattern was found in comparisons overage of the dif- 
ference in the number of aggressive choices of children who watched 
Felony Squad, the most violent program in the unedited tapes study, and 
those who watched Batman, the least violent program in the same study. 
Five grades were studied here; and once again the inverted U-shaped 
pattern with age holds for the difference in aggressiveness after viewing 
more artd less violent programs, with the peak at sixth grade. 

These effectT’hold for both boys and girls who have been included in 
all studies, although our work has not been directed at discovering sex 
differences in responses to aggressive stimuli and the motivations and 
consequences Associated with it. Boys have, in almost all studies and at 
almost all ages, chosen aggression more often than girls, but the experi- 
mental stimuli apparently do not affect boys and girls differently. Rarely 
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was there any interaction between the sex of the subject and any of the 
experimental manipulations employed, nor was there ever any signifi- 
cant effect for sex when change scores (after test minus before test) 
were used as dependent measures. 

This use of both boys and girls as subjects in all studies is one of the 
positive aspects of the work reported here. There are other desirable 
features that should also be noted. We have used experimental stimuli 
that are either exact copies of current television programs (including 
commercials) or somewhat edited copies of current programs, rather 
than shorter excerpts or specially producedlstimuli. We have used many 
different programs and types of programs. We have also used a depen- 
dent measure that is conceptually close toHhe everyday resolution of 
interpersonal conflict— the area that we hope to extrapolate to. Finally, 
we have carried out our work across a number of ages, utilizing similar 
stimuli, procedures, and measures wherever possible without totally 
sacrificing their meaningfulness for children of any age. 

There are. however, a number of limitations in our work that should 
also be noted. The viewing situation was not that which a child experi- 
ences in his home, where most of his viewing is done. Effects of expo- 
sure were measured immediately after viewing and after only one expo- 
sure to the specified television content. Moreover, the. dependent meas- 
ure, while conceptually close to real-life behavior, was a verbal esti- 
mate of probable behavior rather than a measure of the actual behavior. 
This measure may not be equally sensitive for children of all the ages we 
studied. It was validated for preschoolers and fifth graders but not for 
13-year-olds. Its validity for adolescents is still in question, because sex 
differences in aggressiveness in the measure were apparent with almost 
all the adolescent groups we studied, and behavioial measures of aggres- 
siveness after exposure to aggressive and nonaggressive content showed 
little difference at thirteen. * 

Given these strengths and limitations, there are some conclusions that 
one might draw— at least tentatively — from the series of studies that has 
been reported here. While children, as they grow up. understand more 
and more about the television programs they view, there is little indica- 
tion that the motivations and consequences for the aggression these pro- 
grams portray influence the aggressive tendencies of children who have 
viewed them . It is reasonable to suggest that this is because of the nature 
of the portrayal rather than because of an inherent inability of children 
of any age to be influenced by the motivations for and consequences of 
aggressive acts they observe. There is rather clear evidence that expo- 
sure to current television programs that include aggressive acts pro- 
duces greater subsequent aggression than one would find without such 
exposure. This effect increases as children mature to early adolescence 
and then decreases through adolescence. None of the results are. of 
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course, in themselves the final proof-positive of anything. Yet. in con- 
junction with other evidence already available and that which may ap- 
pear in the future, they may allow to understand something of the 
effects on children of different af* viewing contemporary television. 



FOOTNOTES 

1. The research upon which this report is based was performed pur- 
suant to Contract No. HSM-42-70-54 with the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Health Services and Mental Health Administration, 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to Nathan 
Maccoby, Aimee Dorr Leifer, and Donald F. Roberts. . 

We are grateful to numerous people who have provided the 
vice and assistance we needed to complete tIj<Mvork report*4Jj/trc. 

We wish especially to acknowledge those who played an integral 
part in the research, though we will still omit others who have 
helped when we needed it." «; 

First, we owe thanks to Eleanor E. Maccoby, Department of 
Psychology, Stanford University, and to Nathan Maccoby and Wil- 
bur Schramm, Institute for Communication Research. Stanford 
University, for their consultation and advice on various,phascs of 
the study. 

We also acknowledge and appreciate those research assistants, 
Carolyn Clark, James Dillon, Henrietta Ferry, and Judy Juncker, 
and graduate students in Communication W. A. Collins (now on the 
faculty at the University of Minnesota), Bernadette Nelson-Shapi- 
ro, Michael Nolan, and L. Theresa Silverman, who worked with 
most of the children and adults as well as participating in all other 
phases of the project. Gordon Woodley, a Stanford University un- 
dergraduate, also participated on several parts of the study. Two 
other graduate students, Reginald \fcGhee and Bruce McKay, 
provided’technical assistance. Mr, McGhee also recorded and edit- 
ed the majority of our stimulus tapes and provided us with astute 
observations on the world view television content promotes. 
Finally, our thanks to Mr. Jurgen Wolff, the artist who provided the 
drawings which were an integral part of many of ourdependent var- 
iables. 

Our research required many subjects, ranging iq age from pre- 
school toadulthood, and we are indebted to them for their time, co- 
operation, and good humor. Particular thanks is owed to Dr. Edith 
Dowley and the faculty, staff, and students of Stanford University 
Nursery School, without whose unlagging assistance and excellent 
facilities most of our work with preschool children could never have 
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been carried out. We also wish to thank the administrations, staffs, 
faculties, and students of the Mountain View School District and 
the Kenneth N. Slater School. Mountain View. California; The 
Mountain View-Los Altos Unidq High School District and Await 
High School. Mountain View." California; the San Jose . Unified 
School Db^wict and the Willow Glen Elementary School. Hoover 
JuniorTfigh School, and Willow Glen High School. San Jose. Cali- 
fornia: Our Lady of the Rosary School. Palo Alto. California; St. 
Joseph's School. Holy Cross High School, and St. Francis High 
School, Mountain View. California; St. Joseph’s School, Menlo 
Park. California; St. Nicholas School. Los Altos Hills. California; 
St. Lawrence the Martyr High School, 9bnta Clara, California; and 
Serra High School. San Mateo. California. Finally thanks arc due 
the Directors and staffs of the Palo Alto Recreation Department and 
the Palo Alto Young Women’s Christian Association. Palo Alto. 
California. 

Various adult organizations assisted in establishing adult norms 
for several phases of our work. We especially wish to acknowledge 
St. Thomas Aquinas Church. St. Mark’sChurch. the First Lutheran 
Church, and the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints; the 
Parent-Teacher Associations of the Addison. Barron Park, Green- 
dell. Hoover. Ortega, and Van Auken Schools: and the Little House 
senior citizens center, all of Palo Alto. California, and the, St. 
Athanasius Church, Mountain View. California. 

Thanks are also due to Screen Gems. Inc., and to Leonard Ber* 
kowitz. University of Wisconsin. Albert Bandura. Stanford Univer- 
sity. and Percy H. Tannenbaum. University of California at Berke- 
ley. for the use of several stimulus films. 

Finally . we salute Hester Berson and Jan Matthews for their skill 
in preparing and assembling this manuscript and their patience in 
the Sisyphean task of getting us to finish it once and for all. 

2. For all analysis of variance tables reported in this section, see 
Appendix D. 

3. A fourth-grade teacher in charge of several fifth graders also pro- 
vided ratings. However, her ratings were omitted because she did 
not know more than half the students well enough to rate them, and 
the distribution of the ratings she did complete was significantly 
different from the distributions of the two fifth-grade teachers 
(probably due to her different comparison standard of fourth grad- 
ers). ■ 

4. Of a population of 54 subjects, ten did not obtain parental permis- 
sion to participate, five were absent during administration of the 
response hierarchy (which v^s unannounced), and five were not 
rated by at least one teacher because no teacher knew them well 
enough. 
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5. The analysis of variance tables for this experiment may be found 
in Appendix H. 

6. Unless otherwise noted, all analyses of variance hereafter report- 
ed were for unequal Ns. 

7. For further work with Silent Force, see Experiment 4. 

8. The analysis of variance tables for this experiment may be found' 
in Appendix J. 

9. Berkowitz’s justification for the loser’s severe beating rested 
heavily on sexual conquests of the girl friends, fiancees, and wives 
of his male friends, relatives, and business associates. Theseex- 
ploits could only be alluded to with younger children — and hence 
also with older children in this study. It is doubtful, moreover, that 

. younger children would be much disturbed by the sexual athletics of 
a middle-aged boxer. 

10. For all analysis of variance tables for this experiment, see Appen- 
dix K. 

11. For all analysis of variancc4#bles in this section, see Appendix L. 
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Appendix A: 'Sample of a complete response 

hierarchy item 

■ You’re walking down the street, Some kid is mad at you and comes up and hits 
/ you. Whatdoyou do?” 






✓ 






•N 







A. HITTHEM ORLEAVETHEM? 





B. TELL A GROWN-UP OR CALL THEM "STUPID"? 




C. LEAVE THEM ORTELL A GROWN-UP? 
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D. LEAVE THEM OR CALL THEM "STUPID”? 




E. HITTHEM OR CALLTHEM "STUPID”? \ 



F. TELL A GROWN-UP OR HITTHEM? 
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Appendix B: Instructions for response hierarchy 
(4 and 7 year-old Ss, pictures) 

1 . Introduction (on way to room): 

I’d like you both to help me finish some stories I have. 

2. Instructions: 

This is what we’ll do today. I’ll, read a short story. A story about 
something that could happen to you. Then, I want to know what you 
would do about it. When I’ve finished the story, I’ll show you some 
pictures. You mark the picture that shows what you’d do if this 
happened to you. 

Open the test booklet to the first practice item and place it before 
each S. 

Here are some pictures for us to practice on. 

Give each S a color. 

And here are the colors for you to use when you mark the picture 
that shows what you would do. . 

3. Practice Items: 

Here’s the story. You are standing outside. Someone comes along 
and asks you, “Are you a boy or a girl?” What do you do? Do you 
say , ‘ T m a boy’’ or “I’m a girl?” Take your color and mark the pic- 
ture that shows what you would say. \ 

Let’s look at the next pictures. 

Here’s another story. You come home and your mother asks which 
is better for your health— a cookie or a cigarette. What do you say? 
A cookie or a cigarette? Take your color and mark what you’d do. 
That’s interesting. I like that. 

4. Experimental Items: ' * 

Let’s go on to some more stories. Remember, I’ll read a story about 
something that might happen to you. You listen carefully. When 
I’ve finished, I’ll show you some pictures. You mark the picture 
which shows what you’d do if this happened to you. You can only 
choose one.picture each time, so choose carefully. Sometimes you 
won’t want to choose either picture. But choose one anyhow, just to 
finish the story. Let’s turn to the next page. 

NB: If Ss want to change their responses, L crosses out first re- 
sponse and permits S to mark his second choice. 

5. Thank Ss after completion of experimental session. 
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(10 year-old Ss, pictures) 

1 . Introduction: 

I'd like to find out how you feel about different things that could 
happen to you. 

2. Instructions: 

First of all, I need to know something about you. Take your book- 
let. On the back of the last page write your initials, your birthdate, 
and today’s date. Also write an M or F for your sex. 

Good. Now turn your booklet over so that it is right-side-up again. 
This is what we’ll do today. I’ll read a short description of some- 
thing th^ could happen to you. Then, I want to know what you 
would do about it. When I’ve read the descript. ^ we’ll look at sets 
of pictures in the booklet. Each page has two pictures on it. You 
mark one picture on each page that shows what you’d do if this hap- 
pened to you. 

3. Practice Items: 

There are some pictures for us to practice with. 

Here's the situation. You are standing outside. Someone comes 
along and asks you, “Are you a boy or girl?” What do you do? Do 
- yoii say, “I’m a boy” or "I’m a girl?” Take a pencil and mark the 
picture that shows whafcyou would say. I 

Now, let’s look at the next pictures. Turn your booklet to the sec- 
ond page. Here’s the next situation. You come home and your 
mother asks you which is better for your health — a cookie or a cig- 
arette. What do you say? A cookie or a cigarette? Take your pencil 
and mark what you’d do. 

That’s good. 

4. Experimental Items: 

Let’s go on to some more situations. Remember, I’ll read a descrip- 
tion of something that could happen to you. Then I want to know 
what you would do about it. You look at the pictures and mark the 
one that shows what you’d do if it happened to you. You can only 
choose one picture at a time, so choose carefully. Sometimes you 
won’t want to choose either picture..But choose one anyhow. There 
will be six pages of pictures for each situation. So you’ll make six 
choices and then we’ll go on to the next situation. Let’s turn to the 
next page now. 

NB : If Ss wan t to change their responses, E tells them to cross out 
their Erst response and mark their second choice. 
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5. At End: 

There, that finishes the booklet. Thank you for your help. Do. you 
have any questions about what we did or why we’re doing it? (Give 
straight explanations about what we’re doing and why. but don’t 
focus on violence.) 

(10, 13, and 16 year-old Ss, slides) 

1. Introduction: 

I’d like to find out how you feel about different things that could 
happen to you. 

2; Instructions: 

First of all. I need to know something about you. Take your answer 
sheets. There should be two pages. On the upper right of each page, 
write your date of birth and your initials on the first line. Then write 

M or F foi your sex. Where it says Card Set, write 

Where if says Experimenter, write I 

This is what we’ll do today. I’ll read a short description of some- 
thing that could happen to you. Then, I want to know what you 
would do about it. When I’ve read the description, I’ll show you 
some slides. Each slide will have two pictures on it, one marked A 
and the other marked B. Take your answer sheet and circle A if it 
shows what you’d do in the situation. Circle B if it shows what 
you’d do. 

3. Practice Items: . 

There are two items for us to practice with. They’re labelled PI and 
P2 on your answer sheet. , ’ 

Here’s the situation. You are standing outside. Someone comes 
along and asks you, “Are you a boy or a girl?” What do you do? Do 
you say, “I’m a boy” or “I’m a girl?” (Slide) Take your pencil and 
circle either A or B on the answer sheet. 

Here’s the next situation. You come home and your mother asks 
you which is better for your health — a cookie or a cigarette. What 
do you say? A cookie or a cigarette? Take your pencil and circle 
what you’d do. 

4. Experimental Items: 

Let’s go on to some more situations. Remember, I’ll read a descrip- 
tion of something that could happen to you. Then, I want to know 
/ what you would do about it. Yqu look at the slides and mark on the 
answer sheet the one that shows what you’d do if it happened to 
you. You can only choose one picture at a time, so choose carefully. 
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Sometimes you won’t want to choose either picture. But please 
choose one anyhow. The r e will be six slides for each situation. So 
you’ll make six choices and then we’ll go on to the next situation. 

NB : IfSs wan t to change their responses . E tells them to cross out 
the first response and circle their second choice . 

5. At End: 

There, that finishes all the slides. Thank you for your help. Do you 
have any questions about what we did or why we’re doing it? (Give 
straight explanations about what we’re doing and why, but don’t 
focus on violence.) 
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Appendix C: Response hierarchy V 

(Final item set— 4-10 years) 

< , 

1. You’re walking down the street. Some kid is mad at you and comes 
up and hits you. What do you do? 

a. Hit them 

b. Call them “Stupid” 

c. Leave them 

d. Tell a grown-up 

2. You’re standing in line for a drink of water. A kid comes along and 

just pushes you out of line. What do you do? , 

a. Push them 

b. Call them a bad name 

c. Go away 

d. Say "That’s all right” 

3. You’re playing a game with your friends. Someone takes your turn. 1 

What do you do? ; 

a. Push them i 

b. Call them “Slob” \ 

c. Go into the house ; 

d . Tell them noMo take your turn \ 

a ■ I 

4. You’re playing a game and you keep making mistakes. Your friends j 

start making fun of you. What do you do? | 

a. Throw something at them 

b. Call them “Stupid” j 

c. Go someplace else 

d. Say "That’s all right” 

You’ve just finished making something. Someone comes along and 
messes it up. What do you do? 

a. Hit them 

b. Call them a bad name • 

c. Go away \ 

d. Say "That’s all right”' ! 

Your friend promised to walk home with you. Then you see your 
friend walking home with somebody else. What do you do? 

a. Throw something at them 

b. ‘ Yell at them 

c. Go away 

d. Say "That’s all right” 
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Final item set-— 10-16 years 

1. You’re walking down the street. Some kid is mad at you and comes 
up and hits you. What do you do? 

a. Hit them 

b. Call them “Stupid” 

c. Leave them 

d. Tell a grown-up 

% 

2. You’re standing in line for a drink of water. A kid comes along and 
just pushes you out of line. What do you do? 

a. Push them 

b . Call them a bad name 

c. Go away 

d. Say "That’s all right” > 

3. You’re playing a game with yourfriends. Someone takes your turn. 
What do you do? 

a. Push them 

b. Call them “Slob” 

c. Go into the house 

d. Tell them not to take your turn 

4. As you’re leaving school you see two kids lighting with your best 
friend. What do you do? 

a. Push them 

b. Call them a bad name 

c. Leave them 

d. Tell the teacher 

5. You’ve just heard that someone you thought was your friend has 
been making up stories behind your back. You encounter them after 
school. What do you do? 

a. Slap them 

b. Call them a bad name 

c. Go away 

d. Tell the teacher 

6. You’re playmg a game and you’re not doing so well. So somebody 
else starts taking over your plays. What do you do? 

a. Slap them 

b. Yell at them 

c. Go someplace else 

d. Tell the teacher 
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Appendix D: ANOVA Tables 

Four-year-old validation 



Imitative aggression 


Source 


df 


MS 


F 


A - Videotape 


2 


26.43 


< 2 


B - Sex 


1 


86.70 


^.55 a 


AB 


2 


31.30 


< 2 


Within 


24 


24.45 









Nonimitatiye aggression 




i 
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Three Ss deleted, raw scores 


All Ss, transformed scores 


Source 


df 


MS 


F 


df : 


MS 


F 


A - Videotape 


2 


906.93 


3.77* 


2 


.01 


< 2 


B - Sex 


1 


0.14 


2 


1 


.01 


<2 


AB 


2 


6944.94 


28.84" 


2 


.08 


6.17" 


Within 


21 


240.78 




24 


.01 




8 p < .10 

•p < .05 

"p < .01 
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Four-year-old validation 




Physical aggression 


Verbal aggression 


Physical + verbal aggression 


Source 


df 


MS 


F 


df 


MS F 


df 


MS 


F 


A - Videotape 


2 


55.77 


5.91 •• 


2 


22.40 3.37* 


2 


106.08 


5.73" 


B - Sex 


1 


0.08 


< 2 


1 


1.69 < 2 


1 


3.00 


< 2 


A B 


2 


7.90 


< 2 


2 


0.06 < 2 


2 


7.75 


< 2 


Within 


42 


9.44 




42 


6.64 


42 


18.51 





•p < .05 

"p < .01 
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